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Senate minutes 



MINUTES OF A MEETING OF SENATE HELD ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1969, AT 2:20 P.M. 
IN THE COUNCIL ROOM OF THE LEACOCK BUILD- 
ING. 

126. DEATH OF H. H. WALSH 

The following resolution on the death of Professor 
H. H. Walsh was presented by Dean Jay and was 
adopted: [Published in the February 24 issue of the 
Reporter.] 

127. ALLEGATIONS BY SENATORS ABOUT ONE 
ANOTHER 

Professor Bates rose on a point of personal privilege 
to say he deplored the fact that one Senator had 
made allegations about another. Specifically, he said 
that in an editorial published in the McGill Daily on 
February 1 7 Mr. Foster had referred to Dean Woods 
as being "sometimes an unscrupulous liar." He said 
he felt an opportunity should now be given to Mr. 
Foster to apologize for this statement in public. 

Mr. Foster said that Dean Woods had said one 
thing to the students and another thing to members 
of Faculty within twenty-four hours. It would be 
dishonourable, he said, to say that his own statement 
was not true, and he wished to stand by what he 
had said. 

Mr. Grey said that only about 50 to 100 students 
shared the view expressed by Mr. Foster and that 
they were doing a discredit to their ideology. He said 
that he was shocked by this rudeness and on behalf 
of the students he represented he wished to say that 
this was not a commonly held opinion. 

It was then MOVED by Professor Bates, and sec- 
onded by Vice-Principal Oliver, that "Senate strong- 
ly censures the unjustified and defamatory 
comment made by Mr. Foster in writing in the McGill 
Daily of February 17, 1969, concerning another 
Senator, namely Dean H. D. Woods, of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science." 

On a point of order. Professor Noumoff referred 
to the Senate Committee on Privileges which was 
yet to be established, and said that no action should 
be taken until this Committee had laid down rules. 
Professor Yaffe and the Principal then asked whether 
in the meantime members of Senate possessed no 
rights. Professor Noumoff spoke in favour of the 
notion of due process and said that the motion was 
inviting a total breakdown of order in this body. 

As the original mover of the motion to establish 
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a Committee on Privileges, Vice-Principal Oliver re- 
ferred to the disruption of the meeting of the Nomina- 
ting Committee which had delayed the creation of 
the Committee. He described the editorial in question 
as pathetic journalism which was nauseating and 
childish writing. 

Mr. Foster referred to the issue, saying the question 
was whether or not Dean Woods had told an untruth. 
Mr. Hyman said he agreed that that was the issue 
which should be debated. Dean Woods had made 
two contradictory remarks, he said, saying one thing 
to the MAUT about the hiring and firing of professors 
and then telling the students that he had not yet 
reached a position on this subject. 

Dean Cohen said that the issue was not concerning 
the facts, and that the truth per se was no defence 
against defamation. The issue was the way of discus- 
sion in a common parliamentary body and concerned 
the character of a fellow Senator. Such character 
allegations could not be permitted and the respect 
for the parliamentary system still be .maintained. 
Professor Noumoff said he agreed that debate should 
not centre round the substantive issue, but that since 
no procedures had yet been developed concerning 
rights and privileges it would be premature to try 
to judge this issue. Professor Henry appealed td. 
Senate to give its attention to more crucial issues \ 
and suggested that the slanderous comment be 
ignored and that Senate continue its business in 
mature and responsible fashion. Mr. Grey maintained 
that the substantial issue was also involved. He said 
he believed this to be a clear. instance of slander 
and that there had been no lie involved. He added 
that other Senators had also been slandered in the 
past few days and that such action caused damage 
to all causes. 

Mr. Ellis said this was the second time this kind 
of issue had come before Senate. He said he felt 
it was a shame that the student newspaper was 
maligned so frequently. He suggested that if. persons 
felt the paper was wrong then they should have 
recourse to the due process of the law. As a point 
of information. Dean Cohen said that the issue was 
not the student newspaper, but the action taken by 
one Senator toward another. 

As an amendment to the motion, Mr. Edel then 
MOVED that the main motion be deleted and re- 
placed by the motion: "Senate censures any and 
all Senators who present untruths to members of the 
University community." 

Mr. Hyman referred to a previous instance in which 
he had pointed out an untruth told by a member 
of Senate. His statement in this regard had been 
rejected and he said that Senate was being selective 
in those it chose to censure. 

Professor Malloch pointed out that Dean Cohen 
had said the merits of the case were not an issue 
whereas Mr. Grey had said the merits were an issue, 
and asked for a ruling. Mr. Grey said that Dean Cohen 
had been legally correct but that the merits of the 
case did matterfor Senate's own purposes. Mr. Hajaly 
made the point that if the main motion was passed 
the liar in question would not be censured while the 
person who pointed out the lie would be. 

Professor Bates said that the purpose of his motion 



was to protect the members of Senate, adding that 
the student members^ might stand in need of such 
protection. 

Professor Pasztor said she believed that members 
of Senate should be allowed to vote for both the 
motion and the amendment, and for this reason 
MOVED as an amendment to the amendment to the 
motion that the deletion of the main motion be struck 
out from the amendment. 

It was then MOVED that the question be put, and 
this motion was carried. The amendment to the 
amendment of the motion was then voted upon and 
carried. 

Dean Frost considered moving another amend- 
ment, but withdrew his proposal. 

The amendrnent to the motion, as amended, was 
then voted upon and carried. 

Profes^r Horowitz said he agreed with the point 
made by Profes^r Henry, and said that he deplored 
the elevation of The Daily to this level of discussion. 
He then MOVED that the main motion be tabled^ 
This motion was voted upon and was lost, by a vote 
of 28 to 19. 

Mr. Hajaly made the point that the motion went 
further than mere censure since the question of 
whether the comment had been "defamatory" made 
a judgement. Furthermore, if the comment was true, 
then it was not "unjustified." He said that thjsj^xa* 
an example of discipline without truth. 

Professor Malloch said that the use of the word 
"defamatory" did presume an examination to have 
taken place. Dean Cohen said he agreed that Mr. 
Hajaly's point was well taken, but that in his profes- 
sional judgement the comment had been defamatory. 
What should be borne in mind, he said, was the 
jurisprudence of our parliamentary system, the spirit 
of the meeting, and what Senate was trying to 
achieve. 

Professor Yaffe MOVED that the question be put, 
and this motion was carried, by a vote of 31 to 7. 

The main motion, as amended, was then voted 
upon and carried, by a vpte of 32 to 6. 

128. STUDENTS' COUNCIL CONTROL OVER 
STUDENT SENATORS 

On a point of personal privilege, Mr. Grey referred 
to the question of the degree of control exercised 
by the Students' Council over student Senators. He 
said that the matter had been referred to the Judicial 
Committee of the Students' Society and that Senate 
should accept the verdict of that Committee. He 
asked, however, that Senate should vote in order to 
clarify his own position. Having been elected to 
Senate he said he believed he had the right to follow 
the mandate of his electorate rather than the dictates 
of a particular group. 

Mr. Hajaly said that Mr. Grey had misconstrued 
the whole situation. The matter had been raised with 
the Students' Council where it had been tabled and 
sent to the Judicial Committee. He said that the 
Students' Council does not instruct Senators on how 
to vote and that Mr. Grey had been telling virtually 
lies. Mr. Grey again asked Senate for clarification 
with regard to his position and whether he was free 
to represent the students who had elected him. 
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After further discussion the Principal said he 
believed that Senate would uphold Mr. Grey's right 
to express his individual viaws and act according to 
his own conscience. General agreement was ex- 
pressed to this assumption. 

Mr. Caron said that Senate had spent a whole hour 
discussing the question of lies and the rights of 
Senators. He said that Senate had acted in a biased 
manner toward students ever since students had 
become members. As an instance, he said that no 
one had challenged Mr. Hajaly's statement that Mr. 
Grey was virtually telling lies. 

129. CONFERENCE ON QUEBEC EDUCATION 

On a question of privilege, Professor Johnston asked 
that a report from the organizing committee for the 
proposed Conference on Quebec Education be re- 
ceived since it proposed a change in the agenda. 
With the consent of Senate, Professor Johnston then 
read the following report and MOVED that it be 
adopted. 

1. The committee met on 18 February, 1969, 
present Messrs. Grey, Grimson, Horowitz and 
Johnston. 

2. Professor Johnston was elected Chairman. 

3. It was unanimously decided that, in view of 
developments since January 1 1 and the many 
pressures that would be on everyone during the 
next month, it is not practicable to plan adequately 
for the proposed Conference to take place before 
the end of March, 

4. Instead, the committee unanimously rec- 
ommends: 

a) that a special m- i ig of the Senate in commit- 
tee, and with the f . ..dpation of others interested, 
be held on Marcf 1 2, afternoon and evening ses- 
sions, for the discussion of urgent basic issues 
relating to education, universities, and the Quebec 
situation. 

b) that in the meantime the discussion of all resolu- 
tions, motions and amendments on the subject of 
Quebec education presently before Senate be post- 
poned until the special meeting has taken place. 
Mr. Hajaly spoke against adoption of the report, 

otd'i Senate was already five to six months 
behind in its business. The motions concerning 
Quebec education had been placed on the agenda 
as long ago as October 31 and to postpone their 
consideration still further would be to disrupt the flow 
of Senate business. Professor Johnston replied that 
the organizing committee had considered the issues 
to be so important that they should be given proper 
time for full discussion. Mr. Foster reiterated that 
these issues had been on the Senate agenda since 
October 31, saying he considered it intolerable and 
incredible to remove them from the agenda at this 
stage. 

The motion to adopt the report and approve its 
recommendations was then voted upon and carried, 
with 12 members dissenting. 

130. APPEAL TO THE CHAIR 

Mr. Caron MOVED that item II A f) of the agenda, 
the motions on Quebec education, be retained. 

The Principal pointed out that this question had 
just been voted upon, and Mr. Caron changed his 
motion to be one of reconsideration. 

Mr. Hajaly pointed out that this was not a 
reconsideration of the vote just taken since the motion 
had included several things and it was proper that 
one of the aspects could be overturned. 

Mr. Caron appealed to the Chair as to whether 
his motion could be considered, and the Principal 
ruled that it was out of order at the moment but 
could be considered under the agenda item, "Adop- 
tion of the agenda." 

131. ADOPTION OF AGENDA 

The Principal asked for discussion on the adoption 
of the agenda. 

Professor Malloch, seconded by Professor Nou- 



moff, then MOVED that the following appeal from 
Mr. Stanley Gray, which had been tabled, be placed 
at the head of the agenda: 

"To the Senate of McGill University, in care of 

H. Rocke Robertson, Chairman: 

Under the provision of the McGill University Sta- 
tutes, page 1 0, Article V, Section 3, I wish to lodge 
an appeal to Senate from Principal H. Rocke 
Robertson's recommendation that I be dismissed 
from the University and from the institution of 
proceedings to hear the case, as set out in the 
letter from McGill to myself dated 18 February, 
1969, on the grounds that 

I. In the hearings of February 14, 15 and 17, 
called to reach a settlement of this case, neither 
the Principal nor the Dean of Arts and Science 
established a prima facie substantiation for initiat- 
ing dismissal procedures against me, failing to 
show adequate cause;, 

2. The Political Science Section of the Department 
of Economics and Political Science on February 
1 5, the Political Science Association on February 
15, and the Students' Council on February 14, 
have all expressed formally their opinion that no 
adequate cause exists for dismissal, and the Tripar- 
tite Commission, on February 18 recommended 
that the Principal reconsider his actions; and 

3. Dismissal proceedings constitute a false solu- 
tion to the real political and educational problems 
facing McGill University. 

Having been offered by the Principal a one week 
deadline, until February 25, to agree in writing, 
to submit the question of arbitration proceedings, 

I request that Senate accord this matter urgent 
priority and hear the appeal at its meeting today, 
February 1 9, 1 969." 

Professor Malloch spoke to his motion, saying that 
the right of appeal existed under Article V, Section 
3, of the Statutes. As a precedent, he referred also 
to the appeal by Dr. Peter Roper which had been 
accepted by Senate but not yet dealt with. The issue 
in this latter case had been the interference with the 
academic rights and privileges of a staff member. 
It could be argued. Professor Malloch said, that the 
present item be entered at the bottom of the agenda 
but Mr. Gray had been given an ultimatum which 
expired on February 25 and no Senate meeting inter- 
vened before that time. He added that this action 
would represent no interference with judicial proceed- 
ings since no agreement on this matter had yet been 
reached. 

Dean Woods then reviewed the whole situation 
with regard to the case of Mr. Gray, outlining the 
hearings that had taken place, the attempt to reach 
a settlement, and the decision to adopt the CAUT 
procedures because these were the fairest available. 
Dean Woods replied to the three points in Mr. Gray's 
letter as follows: > 

Re: 1 . There was no need for a prima facie case 
to be established at this point. If Mr. Gray agreed 
to the proposed arbitration procedure, then the 
arbitrating group would decide whether there was 
or was not a prima facie case. 

Re: 2. The bodies mentioned in this paragraph had 
apparently tried Mr. Gray and found him innocent 
without due process. Due process should not be 
set aside. 

Re; 3. Dean Woods agreed that there was no 
connection between the dismissal proceedings and 
a solution to the problems mentioned. There was 
no political motive involved in the proposed dis- 
missal. 

Dean Woods said that Senate would make a grave 
mistake if it decided to set aside the proposed arbitra- 
tion process. He urged strongly that Senate should 
consider the question of whether the University oper- 
ates under a rule of law or not. The whole purpose 
of the proposed machinery was to guarantee a fair 
hearing and a judgement of Mr. Gray by his peers. 
In discussion, Mr. Gray said that in view of the 



February 25 deadline Senate, as the highest court, 
had a duty to consider the matter and said that it 
should be considered today. 

Mr. Hajaly pointed out that the proposal to arbitrate 
was not between the Principal and Mr. Gray, but 
between McGill University and Mr. Gray, and that 
it was the responsibility of Senate to advise the 
Principal on this matter. He said that Dean Woods 
had not mentioned the motion passed by the 
Students' Council which had taken a position on the 
matter, saying that there was not adequate cause 
to proceed. He then read the last paragraph of the 
Students' Council's motion. Mr. Hajaly said that Dean 
Woods had misinterpreted the third point in Mr. 
Gray's letter, and that he seemed to assume Mr. Gray 
was fomenting all the trouble in the University by 
himself. 

Mr. Foster pointed out that Dean Woods had said 
that the proposals to Mr. Gray had been rejected. 
This had happened only in one instance when Mr. 
Gray had said that if the University adopted a racist 
attitude he would feel compelled to disrupt. He added 
that Mr. Gray had asked for a meeting to discuss 
the proposed CAUT procedures and that the Principal 
had agreed. What, he asked, had happened to this 
promise? The Principal said that the promise still held, 
but that he had not yet received a request for such 
a meeting. Mr. Foster said that the meeting should 
have taken place before the charges were laid, and 
the Principal replied that he was perfectly willing to 
talk to Mr. Gray at any time. 

Professor Leblond described the disruptions that 
had plagued the University in recent months, and 
MOVED as an amendment to the motion that Senate 
express its confidence in the CAUT procedures and 
in the Principal's proposal to use these procedures 
in the case of Mr. Gray. The motion was seconded 
by Dean d'Ombrain. 

There was then some discussion by Professor Mal- 
loch and Mr. Foster as to whether the motion was 
proper since it had not yet been decided whether 
the matter should be placed on the agenda. Mr. 
Hyman then MOVED as an amendment to the 
amendment of the motion that the Principal be asked 
to stop the proceedings against Mr. Gray. 

Dean Cohen said he felt some sympathy with the 
points expressed by Professor Malloch, but that the 
Statutes showed clearly that Senate possessed no 
jurisdiction at this time and hence the matter could 
not be placed at the top of the agenda. Dean Cohen 
then reviewed the relevant Articles of the Statutes. 
Article III, he said, showed that Senate possessed 
appellate power only in disputes over academic mat- 
ters. Under Article I the broadest possible power was 
vested in the Board of Governors in matters other 
than academic. He spoke of the Principal's powers 
and the Board of Governors' powers under other 
Articles saying that the Principal had clear powers 
to suspend a member of the staff. Instead of the 
severe powers accorded to the Principal and the 
Board, the Principal had chosen to adopt those princi- 
ples of process considered by the academic communi- 
ty to be the fairest. This had been a perfectly proper 
exercise of powers by the Principal, and a mechanism 
had been provided which might bind the Board. 
Senate possessed appellate power only for academic 
acts, and with regard to the powers of the Board 
the Principal had provided another avenue. He con- 
cluded by saying that at the moment no issue existed 
in terms of a decision on which an appeal could be 
made, and such an appeal would be wrongfully put 
forward and premature. 

The Principal said that the issue before Senate was 
to respond to the request to be heard. He suggested 
that the amendment to the motion and the 
amendment to the amendment did not bear directly 
on this issue and asked whether the movers and 
seconders of these motions would be willing to with- 
draw them.' Mr. Hyman said he would accept a ruling 
that both motions were out of order, and the Principal 
then gave this ruling. 

Professor Malloch replied to some of the points 
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made by Dean Cohen, saying that a broader sense 
of Senate's jurisdiction had developed in the past 
year. The 'right to be heard, he said, did not necessari- 
ly deal with the substance of the matter and did not 
rule out the possibility of other procedures. Dean 
Cohen replied that the right to appeal existed only 
after a decision or judgement had been rendered. 

At this point Professor Yaffe pointed out to the 
Chair that a member of the audience was illegally 
using a camera. This member of the audience was 
asked to leave the room and did so. Mr. Foster object- 
ed, saying that the individual had not been asked 
whether or not he knew of the rule debarring the 
taking of photographs. After further discussion, Mr. 
Caron MOVED that the individual be asked to return 
without his camera. Mr. Hyman asked about the use 
of television cameras at today's meeting, and the 
Principal replied that this had been a recommenda- 
tion by Senate to the Steering Committee. Mr. 
Caron's motion to readmit the individual was then 
voted upon and carried, by a vote of 20 to 10. 

In resumption of discussion. Dean Blume asked 
whether a staff member had the right to appeal before 
or after a decision in his case. In reply to Dean 
Cohen's point that an appeal must be made against 
a decision. Professor Malloch said that the lodging 
of charges had been a decision. 

Referring to Dean Cohen's points, Mr. Grey said 
it was difficult to distinguish what actually was an 
academic matter, saying he believed it was Senate's 
duty to consider this request for an appeal as an 
academic matter. He said he believed that an appeal 
could be made before a judgement, especially on 
matters of procedure. 

Professor Noumoff made the point that the Princi- 
pal was prepared to enter into binding arbitration 
and that this meant the waiving of Senate's own 
jurisdiction. He said he did not believe that the issue 
should be allowed to pass without Senate exercising 
jurisdiction. He again cited the precedent of the case 
of Dr. Peter Roper, and said that this was also an 
appellate situation, and urged that the matter be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. Caron then read from the Principal's letter to 
Mr. Gray which he said had been written in the name 
of the University and not only in the name of the 
Principal. He said that as the highest academic body 
-^Senate had the right and duty to consider whether 
these proceedings should be taken against Mr. Gray. 
He referred to the various groups who had said they 
were opposed to the proceedings, and added that 
Senate would be lacking in duty if it said that the 
matter was outside its own jurisdiction. He added 
that there clearly were political implications involved. 

On a point of order, Mr. Grey said that the present 
discussion was giving the matter a hearing without 
letting the person making the appeal speak. 

Dean d'Ombrain said it was clearly established that 
the Principal had the right to suspend Mr. Gray and 
the Board the right to uphold or condemn such action. 
The Board, however, had waived its rights in favour 
of the CAUT procedures. This process had already 
given Mr. Gray some ten hours in which to explain 
his views. The CAUT procedures lifted the matter 
out of the emotions of people and the pressures of 
groups. He said he did not understand why after ten 
hours of presenting his views Mr. Gray seemed so 
reluctant to avail himself of procedures generally 
accepted by his peers within the teaching world. He 
said he believed the CAUT procedure should be 
continued with meticulous attention to detail. 

On a point of order, Mr. Grey said he believed 
that Mr. Gray should be asked why he thought he 
should be heard by Senate. The Principal asked 
speakers to confine themselves to the issue of 
whether or not the appeal should be heard. Mr. Hajaly 
spoke on the question of whether or not it was proper 
to hear the appeal. The rights of the Board and the 
'Principal were not questioned, he said. Senate had 
a right and a duty to advise the Principal, especially 
with regard to whether the charges should be pur- 
sued. Mr. Hajaly said that he did not maintain that 



Senate had final powers, but clearly it had the right 
to advise the Principal as the University's chief Execu- 
tive Officer. He quoted from the CAUT procedures, 
pointing out that the wording used in the charges 
was derived from the Statutes and not from these 
procedures. The issue was not whether Senate could 
act as an appellate court, but that Senate had the 
right to advise the Principal with regard to his actions 
in this case. 

Dean Woods expressed agreement with some of 
these points, but said that Mr. Gray was trying to 
obtain another political platform from which to 
expound his views. It would be dangerous for Senate 
to hear Mr. Gray since this would mean that Senate 
had taken a judgement. Senate, he felt, was too much 
of a political body to act in a judicial capacity, and 
if it did so, it would have to examine evidence, etc. 
Mr. Gray had now been offered judicial rather than 
political machinery. He supported Dean d'Ombrain's 
stand and spoke in favour of upholding due process 
as opposed to taking a political decision. 

With regard to Mr. Hajaly's view of Senate's right 
to advise the Principal, Vice-Principal Oliver said this 
did not establish the right of Mr. Gray to speak before 
Senate and that Senate had no obligation to hear 
Mr. Gray. Senate was not the body to hear evidence 
and reach decisions. The CAUT procedures provided 
a process without emotion. He suggested that the 
debate be brought to a rapid close, and then a de- 
cision reached as to whether or not to give advice 
to the Principal. 

Dean Frost referred to cases in the past in which 
Senate itself refused to act and had referred griev- 
ances to the Staff Relations Committee. In this case, 
he felt that members were too caught up in the matter 
and that hence it should be sent for adjudication 
outside the University. 

Referring to Dean d'Ombrain's remarks, Mr. Edel 
said he personally felt there were three objections 
to the CAUT procedures. The hearings would be held 
outside the University whereas they should be on 
the campus since they were the concern of all. 
Secondly, they would be held behind closed doors 
and this was a violation of the principle of openness. 
The political implications in this case could not be 
ignored. Thirdly, no students would sit on the body 
judging the case. These conditions, he said, made 
it almost impossible for Mr. Gray to accept the pro- 
posed procedures. 

Professor Waters gave his interpretation of the 
relevant Articles of the Statutes, saying these showed 
clearly that Senate did not possess jurisdiction. With 
regard to the giving of advice to the Principal, he 
said he believed that Senate's role was confined to 
matters of academic significance. It was arguable that 
the matter had already assumed judicial status, and 
if so it was sub judice. He concluded by saying that 
this body was not competent in the matter. 

Professor Yaffe then MOVED that the question be 
put, and this motion was carried. 

The main motion was then voted upon and was 
lost. 1 1 members voted in its favour. 

132. CONFIDENCE IN THE PRINCIPAL 
It was MOVED by Professor Leblond that Senate 
express its confidence in the CAUT procedures and 
in the Principal's proposal to use these procedures 
in the case of Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Grey said he felt Mr. Gray should be asked 
why he was opposed to the procedures, and the 
Principal and Dean Woods asked why they favoured 
them. Dean Woods replied that these were the only 
procedures developed in Canada, and they would 
probably be adopted throughout Canada. Mr. Gray, 
he said, had not yet asked for any changes in the 
procedures but he felt that the door should be left 
open for possible modifications. 

Professor Leblond said he would be willing to strike 
out of his motion reference to "CAUT procedures." 
Dean d'Ombrain spoke strongly in favour of retaining 
the CAUT procedures, saying their virtue was that 
they were not local and had been widely proposed. 



etc. Professor Leblond then withdrew as mover of 
the motion, and Dean d'Ombrain, seconded by Dean 
Dion, again MOVED the original motion. 

Mr. Edel referred to Dean Woods' statement that 
he would be willing to modify the procedures and 
asked whether this willingness would include the 
three objections to the procedures he had made. Dean 
Woods replied that he could only discuss this ques- 
tion with Mr. Gray. Mr. Edel pointed out that members 
of Senate were very concerned about the objections 
he had made to the procedures, and the Principal 
said he agreed with Dean Woods' reply that modifica- 
tion should only be discussed with Mr. Gray. 

Professor Wallace said that the motion had too 
great an element of rigidity, and MOVED as an 
amendment that it be tabled. 

The amendment to the motion was voted upon 
and resulted in a tie vote. The Principal called for 
a second vote, and the motion was then lost, by a 
vote of 25 to 22. 

Vice-Principal Oliver said he agreed with Dean 
Woods that possible modification of the procedures 
might be made, but bearing this in mind it was still 
possible to vote for the motion. 

Mr. Ellis said it was unfortunate that on a question 
of ethics this matter had not been turned over to 
a professional body such as the MAUT or the CAUT. 
He said he was opposed to the University as an 
employer getting involved in a case of ethics. As an 
amendment to the motion, Mr. Ellis then MOVED 
that in the case of a negative judgement against Mr. 
Gray that Senate should consider his appeal. 

Professor Noumoff pointed out that this proposed 
amendment was contrary to the Statutes and the 
CAUT procedures, and the Principal ruled that the 
Amendment was out of order. 

Professor Wallace asked whether voting for the 
motion meant supporting the laying of charges or 
merely the adoption of procedures, and Dean d'Om- 
brain stated that the latter was the case. He added 
that he believed any variations to the procedures 
should be submitted for approval to the CAUT. 

Professor Yaffe MOVED that the question be put, 
but the Principal ruled that Mr. Haialy..§hould 
be heard. Mr. Hajaly rep'.ico tV t^rofessor Wate£i 
point that Senate should hot advise the Principal, 
saying this was already being done by commending 
what he was doing. He said that Senate could advise 
the Principal on whether it felt the Principal had 
adequate cause to proceed, saying that this would 
not be a judicial judgement but would be similar to 
the Principal and Dean Woods saying to Mr. Gray 
that they believed they had adequate cause to rec- 
ommend his dismissal. He said the proposed action 
did not solve the problems of the University and could 
instead cause confrontation and prevent the discus- 
sion of issues. 

As an amendment to the motion, Mr. Hajaly then 
MOVED that Senate recommend to the Principal that 
he drop the charges against Mr. Gray. He then read 
the preliminary clauses of the resolution passed by 
the Students' Council. 

Mr. Finlayson pointed out with regard to Mr. Haja- 
ly's use of the term "judicial decision" that the 
Principal had not taken a judicial decision but had 
taken an administrative decision. 

Professor Yaffe then MOVED that all pending ques- 
tions be put, and this motion was carried. 

The amendment to the motion was voted upon 
and was lost, by a vote of 35 to 15. 

The main motion of Dean d'Ombrain was then 
voted upon and was carried, with 9 members dissent- 
ing. 

133. The Principal asked for Senate's consent to 
make a statement, and Senate agreed to hear this 
statement from the Chair. The Principal then present- 
ed the following statement: [Reprinted in February 
24 issue of Reporter.] 

The conclusion of the Principal's statement was 
greeted with applause. 

Mr. Foster rose on a point of privilege and referred 
to the motion of censure which had been passed 



against him concerning a statement attributed to him 
in the McGill News concerning the fascist powers 
possessed by the Principal »as Chairman of Senate. 
He then referred to a statement made by the Principal 
on February 1 3, 1 969, during the course of hearings 
with Mr. Gray. On being asked whether he considered 
it justified to disrupt a session of the South African 
Legislature the Principal had replied he was opposed 
to the disruption of any legally constituted body. Mr. 
Foster said he believed this to be a serious matter 
and MOVED "that the Senate of McGill University 
dissociate itself from the aforementioned statement 
by Rocke Robertson on Thursday, February 13, 
1969." 

Professor Yaffe asked whether Senate had ever 
associated itself with this statement, and Mr. Foster 
replied that the same question could have been asked 
of his own statement in the McGill News. 

As an amendment to the motion. Professor Yaffe 
then MOVED that since Senate- has never associated 
itself with the statement in question. Senate considers 
it not to be relevant. Mr. Edel said that the discrimin- 
atory behaviour accorded to student Senators was 
now being felt by others today. Mr. Grey said that 
Mr. Foster was not representative of student opinion 
and spoke against the danger of a backlash of right 
wing opinion, saying that there were different kinds 
of fascists. 

In response to a question from Mr. Edel, Mr. Grey 
said he did not believe Mr. Edel to be a fascist. He 
said there was a group of fascist-inclined persons, 
however. He felt that Senate should not dissociate 
itself from this statement because in general it was 
correct. He was, however, opposed to an explosion 
of punishment and possible backlash. 

Vice-Principal Oliver said he believed the motion 
to be improper and hence the amendment to be 
improper too. In his statement the Principal had 
insulted no Senator, and had spoken as an individual. 
The other instances mentioned had involved personal 
remarks about Senators. 

In the course of discussion it was said that the 
meeting had degenerated and that it would be 
aijjourn or ask for the gallery to be 

’C|ii CVS. ' 

Mr. Grey then MOVED that the question be put, 
and this motion was carried. 

The amendment to the motion was voted upon 
and was carried, with 7 members dissenting. 

There was then discussion on the main motion as 
amended. Mr. Hajaly said that if the Principal's sta- 
tement had been made at a party it would not be 
cause for a motion, but it had been made as a sta- 
tement in relation to the Principal's exercise of his 
executive function. His answer to Mr. Gray had given 
a view of his reaction to disruption. He pointed out 
also that at the meeting of January 1 1 Senate had 
dissociated itself from the statement attributed to Mr. 
Foster in the McGill News. He felt that the original 
motion was legitimate and said that student Senators 
were becoming second class citizens. 

Dean Woods made the^ point that it was important 
to have a vast range of opinions and that the right 
of people to hold different views must be protected. 

Professor Yaffe pointed out that adoption of the 
amendment had shown this whole discussion to be 
irrelevant. He MOVED that the question be put on 
the main motion as amended, and this motion was 
carried, by a vote of 38 to 2. 

Dean McGregor rose on a point of order and said 
that the whole debate had become confused. He said 
that the amendment had made the main motion out 
of order. Dean Dion suggested that the Principal 
should vacate the Chair while this question was being 
decided. Vice-Principal Winkler then took the Chair 
and ruled that since Senate had voted that the main 
motion was irrelevant it was hence out of order and 
could not be voted upon. 

Professor Leblond MOVED that the meeting ad- 
journ, and this motion was carried. 

Senate adjourned at 6:25 p.m. 
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Senate Minutes 

MINUTES OF A SPECIAL MEETING OF SENATE 
HELD ON WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1969, AT 
2:20 P.M. IN THE COUNCIL ROOM OF THE LEA- 
COCK BUILDING. 

134. REASONS FOR MEETING 

As proposed by the organizing committee, comprising 
Mr. Ellis, Professor Maitre and Professor Noumoff, 
and as approved by the Steering Committee, Profes- 
sor Orvig took the Chair for this special meeting which 
was to be conducted as a Conference on the subject 
of Senate's competence. 

In reviewing the reasons for this meeting and its 
purpose, the Chairman referred to the motion by 
Professor Noumoff at the meeting on January 22, 
as amended by Professor Maitre, and mentioned 
several other documents and expressions of opinion 
which had been received since that time. The Chair- 
rnan then opened the First Section of the meeting. 

135. FIRST SECTION OF PAPERS 

In the First Section of the meeting, under the title 
"The University and its Role in Society," the follow- 
ing presented papers in succession: 

Professor Pavlasek: "University and Government- 
Society." ("Meet my friend GUS"). 

Professor Leblond: "University and Social Preoccupa- 
tion." ("The Social Role of the University") 

Professor Bates: "Objectivity and Relevance’ to Re- 
search") ("The Role of the University in Relation to 
the Community as it affects Research") 

Mr. Ellis: "Consultative Aspects of Senate's Compe- 
tence" ("The Democratic University") 

The Principal: "University and Political issues," 
("Notes on the question of the University taking 
Positions on Political Issues"). 

The following is a resume of discussion on the First 
Section. 

Professor Weber addressed two questions to Mr. 

. Ellis. First, he wondered whether democratization 
simply meant more students; and, secondly, he felt 
the University might be in a moral dilemma if it 
transferred its investments to glamour stocks yielding 
a higher return. Mr. Ellis replied that democratization 
involved an approach towards equality so that 
students would feel a part of the University, and gave 
instances of a better investment policy. 

Dean Jay asked what kind of democracy Mr. Ellis 
had in mind and what constituted the "critical" 
University. Mr. Ellis said he favoured a degree of 
democracy arrived at by well thought-out procedures 
in a process of evolution. Democratization, he said 
should be brought about not only through student 
pressure but because it was the intelligent thing to 
do. 

Mr. Edel spoke at some length on these points, 
saying that the elements of society which constituted 
the University should be broadened to include 
members of the working class, farmers, etc. The term 
"critical" with regard to the University meant analy- 
tic. There was an interest of sectors in society and 
the University should help those sectors which were 
oppressed. The University should adopt creative 
political thinking. Society was in institutional conflict 
and should be run in a better way. He pointed out 
that the teacher's strike had been an issue which 
did affect the University, and on which the University 
should have taken a position in orderto change public 
opinion. He felt that decisions of government should 
be those which would help the broad mass of the 
population. 

Vice-Principal Oliver expressed his concern that in 
discussions of this kind other people's definitions of 
problems such as Viet Nam and military research, 
primarily problems of the United States, were being 
given precedence over vital problems directly affect- 
ing the University. Our relationship to Quebec and 



the French-speaking majority was an example of this 
latter kind of vital problem. He pointed out that 
sub-tom mittees on the teaching of French in the 
University and on relations to the University of 
Quebec had been established. With regard to the 
charge that the University had discriminated in the 
admission of French CEGEP candidates he said that 
this was unfounded, and reviewed the University's 
actual policy. 

Mr. Foster replied to comments by Dean Jay, and 
expressed disagreement with some of the points 
made in Professor Bates' paper. With regard to the 
Principal's statement that the University should be 
neutral, he said that the University was in fact a 
political force: the only question was how that force 
should be used. In reply to Vice-Principal Oliver's 
comments on admission policy, Mr. Foster said that 
students had to pay higher fees at McGill and had 
to undertake their instruction in the English language. 

Dean d'Ombrain said that the University was a 
part of society and had to play its role in society; 
the matter of concern was the manner and depth 
of this role. The question was where to delineate and 
how far to go. 

Speaking on Professor Leblond's paper. Professor 
Henry rejected the assumption of scientists that scien- 
tific inquiry must be value free. On Mr. Ellis's paper, 
she said that all Faculties and elements of the Univer- 
sity were not monolithic, and that members of the 
faculty did not want to live in an ivory tower. 

Mr. Ticoll (Tripartite Commission) and Professor 
Noumoff made brief comments. 

Dean Hall spoke on the Principal's paper on the 
subject of political issues. He said that there were some 
areas of concern where the University should speak 
out and some where It should not. The question of 
ungraded schools, for instance, was one on which 
it would be wrong for the Faculty of Education to 
make a public statement. The question of the purpose 
of the Faculty of Education and whether the staff 
was doing its job was one on which public statements 
should be made. Lastly, he said that a matter such 
as the teacher's strike was not one on'which Senate 
should take a position unless some clear-cut injustice 
was involved. 

Replying to a previous comment by Mr. Ticoll, 
Professor Yaffe reviewed the roles of Professor Soddy 
and Professor Rutherford at McGill early in the centu-..^ 
ry. To the point made by Mr. Ellis, he said he rejected 
strongly the suggestion that the University's pension 
fund should be re-invested in speculative stocks. He 
pointed out that the higher fees paid at McGHI applied 
equally to French and English-speaking students, and 
said he believed that McGill's primary role was to 
serve the English-speaking community of Quebec. 

Dean Solin pointed out that it certainly was not 
the case that McGill was a haven for rich English- 
speaking Canadians and gave as evidence the 
number of requests for financial aid. With regard to 
the 70% mentioned by Vice-Principal Oliver as a 
requirement for admission, he said that this provision 
applied equally to all applicants, French- and English- 
speaking. 

Mr. Hyman said he did not necessarily believe that 
the University's admission policy was discriminatory. 
He suggested that figures be obtained from CEGEPs 
on centile standing of students in the first term, 
saying he felt it was harder for CEGEP candidates 
to gain admission. In reply to Dean Solin, he said 
that surveys had shown -the income of McGill 
students to be higher than the income of those attend- 
ing other Quebec universities. 

Dean Blume expressed his alarm at the point made 
by Professor Henry. If value judgments were to be 
made, for instance, on electronic music or in the fields 
of the arts, music, literature and philosophy, what 
part of society would make these judgments and what 
criteria would be used? There was a clear danger 
here, he said, of censorship. 

Professor Horowitz spoke on the subject of 
democratization, saying that this had to vary from 
one body to another and according to the purpose 
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Faits et donhees 

/ 



Au cours de ces dernieres semaines, 
McGill a re?u un nombre croissant de de- 
mandes d’information, de la part du pu- 
blic. On nous demande, entre autres, de con- 
firmer certains faits et chiffres enonces 
recemment en public lors de discours ou d’in- 
terviews et qui ont ensuite ete rapportes 
par les journaux, la television et la radio. 

Tout en se rejouissant que plusieurs per- 
sonnes aient cherche a verifier ces donnees, 
le Bureau de I’information, a la lumiere des 
recents evenements, a conclu qu’il serait 
utile et opportun de publier des renseigne- 
meits objectifs sur les questions qui sus- 
citent actuellement un vif inters ; le Bu- 
reau se propose en outre d’assurer la dif- 
fusion de cette information de fagon a at- 
teindre le plus grand nombre de personnes 
possible. Ce bulletin est done un premier es- 
sai pour repondre a ce que nous croyons 
etreunbesoin reel. 

Les tendances recentes visant a demo- 
cratiser le gouvemement de I’llniversite ont 
entraSne une representation plus importante 
et une participation plus directe des etu- 
diants et du corps professoral aux affaires 
de rUniv^ite, et ce processus devrait 
s’intensifier au cours des prochaines annees. 

Depuis un an deja, les affaires de I’Uni- 
versite sont de plus en plus traitees publi- 



quement; les reunions du Conseil des gou- 
vemeurs, du Senat, (ainsi que celles de la 
plupart de leurs comites) sont maintenant ou- 
vertes a la communaute universitaire de 
McGill, ainsi qu’aux representants de la 
presse. Ce bulletin se situe done dans le ca- 
dre d’une politique deja acceptee. 

Nous avons voulu y inserer des rensei- 
gnements qui nous semblaient pertinents aux 
problemes actuels et aux demandes d’infor- 
mation que nous avons regues. II est certain 
que les renseignements inclus dans notre bul- 
letin ne sauraient envelopper toutes les sphe- 
res d’activite de I’Universite, mais nous es- 
perons pouvoir etendre la publication de cet- 
te information grace a la collaboration du 
public. 

Toute demande de renseignements, qu’el- 
le soit verbale ou ecrite, sera' accueillie 
avec plaisir et nous tenterons d’y repondre de 
fagon rapide et exacte. On pent communi- 
quer avec le Bureau de I’information, soit 
en composant un des numeros suivants: 
392-5301; 392-5304, soit en ^rivant a I’a- 
dresse suivante: 

Bureau de I’information, Suite 633, Edifice 
de TAdministration, Universite McGill, Mont- 
r^l 110, Quebec. 

A.-A.T. 



546 etudiants des 
colleges francophones 
ont demande leur 
admission a McGill 



On prevoit qu’un bon nombre d’etudiants des CEGEP et 
autres colleges de langue frangaise demanderont leur ad- 
mission a McGill pour I’annee 1969-70. 



En date du 19 mars, 546 etudiants qui termineront leurs 
cours ce printemps aux divers colleges d’ensei t 
neral et professionnel et autres institution^ preuniversi- 
taires de langue frangaise avaient inscrit leur demande 
aupres du Bureau des admissions de McGill. 



Au cours des r^ents mois, une campagne d’information 
avait ete men^ aupres des CEGEP, afin de renseigner 
les etudiants sur le curriculum acadgmique de McGill et 
les conditions d’admission. 



Le Bureau des admissions a distribue quelque 1,500 af- 
fiches en langue frangaise dans les CEGEP et les colleges 
classiques. De plus, un representant du Bureau des ad- 
missions a visite 10 de ces colleges pour interviewer les 
etudiants interess^. Des groupes d’etudiants et de profes- 
seurs de ces institutions ont egalement ete regus a McGill 
ou ils ont pu obtenir les renseignements d^ires. 




Printemps 1969 



Public par le Bureau de I'information 
de rUniversit^ McGill 

Albert-A. Tunis, directeur 
Suzanne Cdt6, directrice adjointe 
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Ce que Quebec verse par etudiant 
1968-69 



Moyenne 



probleme 



Combien d’etudiants une universite peut-elle 
accueillir? 

En 1966, la Direction g^erale de I’enseigne- 
ment superieur chargeait la maison Taylor, Lie- 
berfeld et Heldman, de New York de dresser 
rinventaire de I’espace disponible dans toutes 
les universites du Quebec et d’analyser la rela- 
tion.entre I’espace et le nombre d’inscriptions. 

Un rapport, comprenant plusieurs milliers de 
rensdgnements compile par ordinateur, est par- 
venu aux university du Quebec en novembre 1968. 

De ce raprort, le professeur K. L. S. Gunn, 
directeur du Service de la recherche en planifi- 
cation et developpement de TUniversitd McGill, a 
tire un ryume qui etablit, pour Tannee 1967-68, 
la distribution de I’espace a McGill et quelques 
comp^sons avec la situation existant k TU- 
niversite de Montryi et h F Universite Laval. 

Le tableau d-contre indique la repartition de 
I’espace entre 13 categories prindpales d’utili- 
sation.. 

Si on utilise, comme exemple, les salles de 
cours, et que Ton connait I’espace consacre ^ 
ces salles, tout admettant des normes raison- 
nables d’utilisation, il est possible d’evaluer 
le nombre d’etudiants que ces salles peuvent ac- 
commoder en calculant la division a I’aide de deux 
donnees additionnelles: 

a) I’espace occupe par chaque sibge (la moyoi- 
ne dans les universites du Quebec est de 14 pieds 
carry) 

b) le nombre moyen d’heures que chaque etu- 
diant y passe par semaine (la moyoine au Que 
bee est de 15 heures par yudiant). 



1967-78: Repartition de I’e 



Catdgorie 



Salles de cours 
Laboratoires 
Bureaux 
Recherches 
Bibliotheques 
Musees, salles 
d’exposition 
Gymnases 
Logement 
Alimentation 
Services (person- 
nel et etudiants) 

Divers 

Aires de fonctionnem«it 
(y compris voies de cir- 
culation, garages, etc.) 
Categories speciale (i.e. 
en construction, en voie 
de renovation, inutilise 
etc.) 



Dans un laboratoire: une classe au travail. Chaque 6lbve a besoin de 14 
pieds carrds. 



Ce qu'il en coute pour etudier: comparaison 



L’etudiant qui dyire s’inscrire a Mc- 
Gill doit payer plus que s’il s’inscrivait' 
dans I’une des autres university du Que 
bee, encore que la diffyence soit, en cer- 
tains cas, assez minime. 

C’est ce que fait voir la compilation 
d-contre, basee sur les coflts d’inscrip- 
tion a diverses disciplines comparables de 
rUniversite de Montreal, de Laval et de 
McGill. 

En certains cas, la comparaison ne 
peut s’etablir qu’avec Tune des deux autres 
universites, lorsqu’il n’existe pas de 
cours comparables. En d’autres cas, il faut 
etablir une moyome repry entant la duree 
totale du coiirs, tenant compte du fait qu'e 
le cout de I’inscription aux premises an- 
n^s du cours est infyieur a celui des 
demises annys. 

On notera d ’autre. part dans quelle po- 
sition relative se trouvent les trois univer- 
sity mises en comparaison en ce qui con- 
ceme les subventions qui leur sont versus 
par la Province de Quebec, les subven- 
tions attribuys a I’Universite McGill par 
etudiant etant infyieures de $746 et $950 
a celles qui sont versys a Laval et a 
Montreal, respectivement. 



MONTREAL 



950.00 



Repartition \ 



SCIENCES 



5S73.2S 



GENIE 



(moyenne de 4 ans) 



LIE 

nombre des dti 



Etudiants du Quebec 

- de langue anglaise 

- de langue frangaise 



COMMERCE 



638.00 



ART DENTAIRE 



623.25 



(moyenne de 4 ans) 



519.00 



EDUCATION 



(moyenne de 2 ans) 



(moyenne de 4 ans) 



801.25 



MEDECINE 



Etudiants autres provinces 



(moyenne de 4 ans) 



588.75 



DROIT 



Total des Canadiens 



(moyenne de 4 ans) 



EDUCATION PHYSIQUE 



(moyenne de 4 ans) 



Etudiants de I’exterieur 
du Canada 

- pays du Cixnmonwealth 

- autres (y compris E-U) 



SERVICE SOCIAL 



558.60 



(1) Ecole polytechnique 



(2) Hautes Eitudes Commerciales 



GRAND TOTAL 



Revenus et depenses de I'Universite 



Librairies universitaires 
Divers 



- Librairies universitaires (y 

epmpris I’excyent annuel 
vire ^ I’Assocuation des 
etudiants, $30,010 - 1968: 

' $28,772 - 1967) $ 1,015,566 

- Activity diverses $ 138.691 

total ro^!553 

DEFiaT V 115.463 

*Le fonds total de dotation qui s’eleve a 
$86,857,817 se divise comme suit: 

- Dotations sans restrictions, (i.e. 

dont on peut utiliser les revenus 

pour fibs d’exploitation) . $12,089,000 

- Dotations comportant une res- 

triction l^ale et destinees a 

des faculty, departements, 

musees, bibliotheques et 

projets de recherche sp«:i- 

hques $33,064,901 

- Autres dotations comportant 

des restrictions et destines 

a des fins speciales, (i.e. 

bourses d'etudes, bourses 

universitaires. College 

Macdonald, contributions a 

des projets spyifiques d’im- 

mobilisation, etc.) $41,703,916 



Quels sont les revenus totaux de I’llniversite 
McGill? Etd’ou proviennent-ils? 

L’etat financier de I’Universite pour I’exercice 
clos le 31 mars 1968 indique, apres verification 
des comptes, que les revenus pour fins academi- 
ques ainsi que ceux qu’ont fournis les services 
auxiliaires se chiffrent a $32,859,090.- Les reve- 
nus pour fir s de recherche, pour le meme exer- 
cice etaient de $13,524,067. (voir I’article intitule 
“$13,500,000 pour la recherche" en page 3). 



TOTAL 



Pour I’annee en cours (1968-69), la reparti- 
tion des revenus est la suivante: 



Frais de scolarite 
Revenus de dotation et dons* 
Subventions gouvernementales 
Services a la coUectivite 
Services auxiliaires 
(ryidences, librairies, etc.) 



Les revenus totaux (ceux de la recherche non 
compris) provenaient des sources suivantes: 

- frais de scolarite $ 8,935,187 

.- dons, subventions et legs 

"McGill Fund Council” $ 1,355,166 

Autres sources $ 640,453 

- revenus pour services ren- 

dus a I’extyieur $ 1,190,380 

- divers $ 47,427 

- revenus de dotation $ 2,142,330 

- subventions gouvernementales 

Federal $ 37,250 

Provincial $14,713,183 

- services auxiliaires 

Services d’athiyisme et de sante $ 589,348 

Salles ^ manger et ryidences $ 2,154,484 



Les depenses pour la meme periode se repar- 
tissent comme suit: 



Faculty et departements $22,213,774 

Administration de I’Universite $ 1,604,783 

Entretien des batiments (services 
auxiliaires non compris) $ 4,137,326 

Frais universitaires et activity 
diverses $ 955,239 

Services auxiliaires 

- Services d’athiyisme et 

de sante $ 782,866 

- Salles a manger et ryidences $ 2,126,308 



Un groupe d’^tude k l'4cole d’architi 
sey (Etats-Unis); Pat Rahming, de Nj 
H eung, de Hong-Kong. 



^ LAVAL 


McGILL 


81,971.00 


81.225.00, 










respace a I'universite 



pages 



(pace ^ McGill, U. de M. et U. Laval 



i ■ - ■ ■■ : I 



McGill 

(excl. College 
Macdonald) 



U.deM. 
(excl. H.E.C. 
et Polytechnique) 



U. Laval 



p . c . 


% du 
total 


p . c . 


% du 
total 


p . c . 


% du 
total 


174,607 


5.3 


195,026 


8.8 


275,433 


9.4 


296,156 


9.0 


187,342 


8.4 


258,425 


8.8 


421,727 


12.9 


338,484 


15.0 


306,855 


10.5 


316,835 


9.7 


170,795 


7.7 


359,538 


12.3 


224,813 


6.9 


' 131,956 


5.9 


114,565 


3.9 


30,289 


0.9 


759 


0.1 


10,535 


0.4 


99,943 


3.1 


69,771 


3.1 


9,760 


0.3 


241,807 


7.3 


82,345 


3.7 


312,465 


10.7 


74,526 


2.3 


51,684 


2.4 


73,630 


2.5 


162,284 


5.0 


110,086 


5.0 


202,370 


6.9 


22,417 


0.7 


20,574 


1.0 


33,728 


1.2 


142,117 


34.9 


703,157 


31.6 


947,104 


32.5 


65,387 


2.0 


161,615 


7.3 


17,455 


0.6 


172,908 


100.0 


2 , 223,594 


100.0 

^BS^SS* 


2 , 921,863 


100.0 















Ces donnees permettent de calculer le nombre d’etudiants 
sur la base de I’espace disponible en salle de cours en 1968-69. 
En tenant compte du fait que McGill et Laval n’ont connu aucune 
augmentation de salles de cours entre 1967-68 et 1968-69, mais 
que rUniversite de Montreal a pour sa part connu uhe augmenta- 
tion considerable par la construction de son nouveau pavilion de 
droit et sciences sociales, void ce que donne le tableau; 



X, 


Espace consacrd aux 
classes (1968-69) 
(excl. espace de service) 


Nombre possible 
d’dtudiants 


Nombre 
actuel h 
plein temps 
(1967-68) 


Augmentation 
possible 
sur 1967-68 


McGiU 


160,500 p.c. 


12,600 


12,473 


127 


Montreal 


244,800 p.c. 


19,200 


10,507 


8,293 


Laval 


260,600 p.c. 


20,400 


10,527 


9,873 








mmmmmmemms 


mmmmmmmmgm 



Ainsi, si Ton parle de la capadte des salles de cours lors- 
qu’on parle de "places” disponibles pour les futurs etudiants, on 
voit qu’il y a apparemment beaucoup de "places” a Montreal et a 
Laval. Plus predsement, sur la meme base, il ne devrait y avoir 
aucune difficulty a loger les quelque 8,800 etudiants de langue 
frangaise qui sont actuellement en deuxieme annee pre-universi- 
taire dans les CEGEP. (Si Ton presume que 80% de ces etudiants 
satisferont aux exigoices d’adrolssion, le nombre d’etudiants qui 
auront besoin d’une place sera de I’ordre de 7,000). 

Cette analyse demande cependant une precision en ce qui 
touche I’augmentation possible du nombre des etudiants qui peu- 
vent etre admis dans I’espace disponible. Le chiffre mentionne est 
en r^te trap fdble. Ainsi, I’estimation d’un nombre possible 
de 12,600 etudiants I McGill suppose que chaque etudiant passera 
15 heures en classe par semaine. Cela est normal pour les sous- 
graduds; mais en realite les gradues ne passent en moyenne, qu’un 
tiers de ce temps en classe. Ainsi, nous assumons que I’espace 
disponible dans les salles de cours a McGill, sur le campus de 
Montrdal, permet de recevoir 12,600 sous-gradues ou leur equi- 
valent alors qu’il pourrait en realite absorber par example 11,400 
sous-gradues plus (3 x 1200 s) 3,600 gradues, soil un total de 
15,000 etudiants. (]^ 1967-68, les chiffres comparables etaient 
d’environ 9,800 sous-gradues et de 2,400 gradues, soit un total de 



12,200; en 1968-69, Us sont de 10,242 et 2,798, soit un total de 
13,040. 

Si la Faculty des Sciences de I’Education vient s’instaUo’ 
sur le campus de Montryal pour rannde acaddmique 1970-71, 
et si McGill met dgalement en marche son fwo^ramme de quatre 
anndes d’intdgration des CEGEP, I’Universitd comptoa alors 
quelque 11,200 sous-graduds et 3,450 graduds, soit un total de 
14,650 dtudiants. A ce momdnt-la, les classes seront occupdes a 
leur capacity quasi-totale. 

On peut ^re des calculs semblables en ce qui a trait h I’es- 
pace de laboratoires d’enseignement, aux bureaux, a I’espace 
consacrd a la recherche et aux bibliothdques. Les chiffres de- 
montrent que I’espace dans ces domaines dgalement est utilise 
plus effectivemoit a I’Universitd McGUl qu’a I’Universitd Laval 
et a I’Univ^td de Monfr^. 

n est evident que ces conclusions sont basdes exclusivement 
sur I’espace, qui n’est que I’une des ressources dont peut se 
prdvaloir une university. 

EUes ne font aucune mention des problemes qu’entrainent le 
recrutement du personnel enseignant et I’acquisition de ressour- 
ces finandbres et qui vont de pair avec I’accroissement des po- 
pulations dtudiantes. 



^ture de McGiit.de gauche k droite, Arch Currie, du New Jer- 
>ssau (Bahamas); Aurble Cardinal, du Qudbec; et Edmund W. 



geographique des etudiants 



$13,500,000 pour 
la recherche en 1 968 

Au cours de I’exerdce finander 1968, les sdentifiques de 
rUniversite McGill ont regu une somme de plus de^| 13,50qjD00 
pour Ip recherche. ' 

Cette sonune provient des sources suivantes: 



Revenus de dotation I 622,631 

Gouvemement fdddral 9,157,572 

Gouvemement du Qudbec 273,211 

Etats-Unis 1,3M,597 

Autres sources 2,107,056 

TOTAL $ 13,524,067 



Les recherches en mddedne absorbent la plus grande partie 
de cette somme, soit $6,400,000. 

La Faculty des arts et sdences a regu $3,363,000 servant a 
des recherches ea chimie, en humanitds, en sdences sociales, 
oi {di 3 rsique et en biologie, tandis que la Faculty d’agriculture a 
regu $885,000, dont $95,000 consacrds a la seule dtude de la pro- 
duction drabliere. 

Au total, quelque 1,800 projets de recherdies, confids a 750 
directeurs de recherches, sont en cours. Plusieurs de ces projets 
sont mends pour le compte d’organismes du Gouvemement du 
Qudbw, particulierement dam les domaines de I’dducation, du 
travail sodal, des sdences maritimes et du rdseau routier. 

Les projets de recherches pour la ddfense n’absorbent, pour 
leur part, que $600,000 de ce budget total. 



Les etudes en frangais: 
aujourd'hui et demain 



Depuis 1964, les dtudiants de I’Universitd McGill ont le 
choix de passer leurs examens dans I’une ou I’autre des deux 
langues offiddles. De plus, les thbses et travaux de recherche 
peuvent, dans plusieurs focultds, etre rddigds soit en frangais, 
soit oi anglais, au choix de I’dtudi^t. 

Outre le ddpartemmt de langue et de littdrature frangaises 
oh les cours sont dvidemment donnds en frangais, notons qu’h la 
faculty des sdences de I’dducation des cours de l^gue frangaise 
sont donnds aux futurs oisdgnants; qu’au Centre des relations 
industrielles toutes les publications sont bilingues, de meme que 
les sdminaires; et que trois cours sont rdgulieronait donnds m 
frangais h la faculty de droit. 

D’autre part, le Goitre d’dducation permanoite (cours du 
soir) offre ime douzaine de cours de langue et de littdrature fran- 
gaises. On y compte dgalement 238 inscriptions au cours de tra- 
duction. Au collbge Macdonald, le Goitre d’dducation permanente 
offre aussi cinq cours en frangais. 

Enfin, a I’Ecole frangaise d’dtd de McGill, on compte en 
moyome quelque 500 insqiptions par annde. 

Et pour Tavoiir? Voyons en page suivante. 



L’Universitd McGill compte 
pour I’annde acaddmique en cours 
un total de 16,331 dtudiants a 
plein temps. Tel que I’indique le 
tableau ci-contre, 13,752 dtudiants 
rdsidant au Canada frdquentent 
prdsentement I’Universitd. Du 
nombre d’dtudiants en provenan- 
ce de rextdrieur du Canada, 
1,096 habitent les pays du Com- 
monwealth, et 1,483, les pays 
dtrangers (y compris les Etats- 
Unis). 

En ce qui concerne la citoyen- 
-^netd de ces dtudiants. Ton re- 
marque que 12,196 sont des ci- 
toyens canadiens, 1,666 des ci- 
toyens des pays du Common- 
wealth, tandis que 2,469 sont d’o- 
rigine dtrangere. 



:u DE RESIDENCE 
idiants i % du total 



CITOYENNETE 

nombre des dtudiants I % du total 



73.8% 



74.7% 



13,752 



2,579 

16,331 



25.3% 

100 . 0 % 



L'education 

permanente 



Le Centre d’dducation perma- 
nente offre un programme d’ddu- 
cation des adultes au sein de la 
communautd. Ce programme 
comprend des cours du soir pou- 
vant mener h I’obtention de diplo- 
mes en gdnie et en gestion des af- 
faires, ainsi que diffdrents cours 
de niveau universitaire. De plus, 
le Centre offre un grand nombre 
de cours de culture gdndrale ac- 
cessibles h tous. Les cours sont 
suivis par 10,329 personnes ap- 
partenant aux groupes linguisti- 
ques suivants: 



Anglophones 

Fr^cophones 

Autres 

Inconnus 



5,653 

2,447 

2,181 

« 

10,329 



54.7% 

23.6% 

21 . 1 % 

. 6 % 
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Un plan quinquennal 




La place que doit occuper 
la langue frangaise a McGill 



Un sous-comite du “Comite sur les politiques academiques” a 
entrepris ce mois-ci I’etude d’un plan quinquennal prepare par le pro- 
fesseur Michael Oliver, vice-recteur aux affaires academiques de 
rUniversite McGill, et visant a donner a la langue frangaise une place 
beaucoup plus importante que celle qu’elle occupe a I’heure actuelle a ■ 
McGill. 

En preambule a ce plan qu’il a elabore au debut de ce mois, le pro- 
fosseur Oliver rappelle que McGill subit actuellement des changements 
rapides. et que si sa tache principale demeure de maintenir le niveau 
d excellence qu’elle a toujours atteint. tout le reste - methodes d’en- 
seignement, prc^rammes offerts et genres d’etudiants qu’elle forme 
- sera remis en question et evoluera. 



Quel regime linguistique? 

Le domaine des relations entre McGill et la majorite francophone 
Quebec est I’un de ceux qui reclame une attention immediate. “Quel 
M.gime linguistique ". demande le professeur Oliver. "McGill devrait- 
c!le adopter si elle decidait de rcpondre a la fois aux besoins d’une 
. licntele francophone importante et a ceux des etudiants anglophones 
,.i!. (Ians le passe, out conslitue ia v.iste majorite de la population etu- 
• . ante de McGill?" 



"La situation qu’occupe Montreal sur le continent nord-americain, 
= les liens commerciaux et industriels qui la relient a un monde anglo- 
phone sont des faits r^ls qui ne changeront pas rapidement”, pour- 
suit le professeur Oliver. D’autre part, "aucune personne de bonne foi 
ne pent douter que la preponderance du fmgais s’accroltra a tous les 
niveaux dans les etablissements d’affaires de Montreal, jusqu’a en 
devenir la langue principale de travail. Mais la croissance et la pros- 
pCTite de la metropole dependent d’une part du maintien des liens avec 
la culture anglaise par les cito^ns francophones et anglophones ainsi 
que de la croissance du potentiel remarquabie de la culture frangaise, 
propre a la majorite de ia population. Un McGill qui conserverait ses 
liens avec la tradition academique de langue anglaise et avec les autres 
centres anglophones du "savoir" pburrait alors jouer un role consi- 
derable duns le dc\ eloppement de la Province. 

"Ce que McGill doit faire. e’est intensifier ses efforts en ce qui 
a trait a la langue et a la culture frangaises. tant pour creer un milieu 
attrayant et propice pour les etudiants Irancophones que pour repondre 
aux besoins des etudiants angloplmncs cn ce domaine: ces derniers 
pourraient ainsi contribuer pleinement aux progres d'une Province oil 
la langue de la majorite est le frangais”. 

Ci-apres. les objectifs de ce plan quinquennal dont les grandes li- 
gnes ont ete acceptees par le sous-comite d'etude dirige par le profes- 
seur John Trenlman: 



1 . En 1974: 20% d'inscriptions francophones 

En 1974, les inscriptions francophones a McGill xlevraient consti- temps et 2,047 etudiants suivent des cours au Centre d'education per- 

Uicr environ 20% des inscriptions totales. A I’heure actuelle. 1,228 manente. Ils ont le droit de rediger leurs examens. leurs dissertations 

etudiants de langue frangaise frequentent 1 Universite McGill a plein et leurs theses en frangais. II existe done une base qui peut etre dar- 

gie. 

2. Des services d'administration bUingues 

blenies personnels des etudiants devraient avoir un personnel bilingue 
qualifie. En effet. un etudiant, meme s’il possede une connaissance de 
la langue anglaise suffisante pour suivie ses cours, se sentira plus a 
I’aise s’il peut discuter de ses problemes personnels dans sa langue 
maternelle. 



L’administration de I’Universite devrait pouvoir communiquer en 
langue frangaise avec le public non-universitaire. Elle devrait aussi 
pouvoir repondre aux besoins des etudiants francophones, specialement 
en ce qui concerne les services aux etudiants. Le service de sante, le 
service des bourses et autres services de ce genre qui traitent des pro- 



I 

i 



3. Dans chaque faculte, certains cours en frangais 

Dans chaque faculte, certains cours devraient etre donn^ en fran- versite specific tres clairement que les etudiants francophones ne peu- 

gais. Homis quelques circonstances tres exceptionnelles, ces cours vent s’attendre a obtenir un diplome en ne suivant que des cours en fran- 

ne devraient pas etre les memes que ceux donnes en anglais, mais de- gais, sauf au niveau des etudes superieures dans certains departements. 

vraient jidutot en etre le complement. Toutefois, il faudra que I’Uni- • 





L'enseignement de la langue frangaise 

L’Universite devrait etablir une variete et un nombre de cours McGUl pourra un jour tenir pour acquis que tous les diploma des 

suffisants en langue frangaise pour satisfaire aux besoins du personnel CEGEP qui s’inscrivent a I’Universite possedent une excellente connais- 

enseignant et administratif ainsi qu’a ceux des etudiants. II est parti- sance des deux langues officieUes. Mais entre temps, I’Universite doit 

culierement important que l’enseignement de la langue frangaise soit faire beaucoup plus pour donner a ses etudiants une bonne connaissance 

d un calibre eleve au cours des deux premieres annees d’etudes qui du frangais. Un cours pUote (FunctionalTrench) a ete etabli cette an- 

equivalent au college ; McGUl compte offrir ce cours durant une pe- n^ et U sera a nouveau donne en 1969-70. Toutefois, on doit chercher 

node de transiti^ de ^ois ou quatoe ans pendant laqueUe le reseau h en elargir le contenu afin qu’U reponde plus efficacement aux besoins 

complet des CEGEP de langue anglaise sera etabli. sans cesse croissants d’un enseignement ao^uat du frangais a McGill. 



5. Le vocabulaire frangais professionnel 

Quoique dans la plupart des facultes le curriculum de base conti- bulaire des spwialisations "Honours” et "Major” dans la faculte des 

nuerait a etre enseigne en anglais, U y aurait lieu d’organiser des clas- arts et des sciences, du genie, etc. Le professeur C. P. Leblond (pro- 
ses speciales ou on enseignerait le vocabulaire frangais d’une disci- fesseur au departement d’anatomie de McGill) a fait une suggestion 

pline p^iculiere. Ceci serait specialement approprie au sein de facul- utile, a savoir qu’une heure de cours par semaine soit consacree a 

t^ professionnelles telles que la medecine, I’art dentaire, le droit, un cours en frangais qui mettrait I’accent sur le vocabulaire propre 

etc., mais pourrait aussi s averer tres utile en ce qui a trait au voca- a chaque discipline et profession. 



Conclusions: 



A Jc P*’®^csseur Oliver, ‘ ne vise pas a faire "En definitive, McGill devrait continuer d’etre principalement une 

de McGill une universite bihngue, avec un grand B. Les universites, universite de langue anglaise oii un nombre important d’etudiants et de 

y compris McGill, accomplissent davantage lorsqu’elles ne se fixent professeurs francophones etudient, enseignent, ou se livrent a des re- 

qu un sed but: 1 excellence academique. Pour qu’un regime linguisti- cherches et ou la langue frangaise tient une place de choix au sein 

que s elabore naturellement au sein d’une universite en harmonie avec des programmes d’etudes et de la vie quotidienne.” 

la societe dont elle fait partie et qu’elle desire bien servir, il faut que le Et le professeur Oliver, rappelant que ce n’est la qu’une esquis- 

frangais y occupe une place beaucoup plus considerable. Ce changement se du projet, praise qu’il faudra "du temps et de sCTieux efforts” 

ne s’effectuera qu’en attirant des etudiants et des professeurs de langue pour le realiser; "il faudra peut-etre meme reviser les structures 

frangaise et en les encourageant a se servir de leur langue de fa- au fur et a mesure que nous elaborerons ces plans”, dit-il. 

gon naturelle, plutot qu’en etablissant un pourcentage rigide de cours “Toutefois”, conclut-il, “rien ne saurait mieux servir I’Universi- 

deyant etre donnes en anglais et de cours devant etre donnes en fran- te qu’une discussion animee portant sur les moyens a prendre afin que 

Cais. la langue frangaise joue un role plus approprie a I’Universite McGill.” 



of the body. It was right, for instance, for students 
to assist in determining policy on standing and prom- 
otions; but it was wrong for them to administer these 
policies. Referring to the remarks of Dean Hall, he 
said he did not agree that the University should not 
have taken a position on the question of the teacher's 
strike. He said he felt that Senate should have made 
a statement on a question concerning the education 
of persons intending to enter the University. The 
University need not necessarily have supported one 
side or the other, but he regretted the fact that Senate 
had not had the opportunity to consider this question. 

Professor Leblond and Professor Bates replied to 
the point made by Professor Henry, stressing their 
firm belief for the need of objectivity in scientific 
research. 

Replying to points made by Professor Yaffe and 
others, Mr. Hajaly pointed out that the English- 
speaking community possessed three of the existing 
six universities in Quebec. He added that value de- 
cisions and judgments were necessary and inevitable. 
Faculties, had to make decisions on curricula and 
these reflected the needs of society. Corporate dec- 
isions had to be made about which research projects 
to undertake out of limited resources. Value decisions, 
he said, were being made all the time, on such bodies 
as the Academic Policy Committee, the Senate Devel- 
opment Committee, etc. 

136. SECOND SESSION 

After a brief adjournment the Second Section, under 
the title, “The Role of Senate: Style, and Responsibili- 
ties," commenced at 5:30 p.m. The following pre- 
sented papers in succession.: 

Professor Bindra: "What Role forthe McGill Senate?" 

Professor Waters: "Role and Competence of Senate 
according to the Statutes." 

Dean Dion: "Senate and Academic Matters." ("The 
Senate and academic excellence"). 

Mr. Grey: "Senate and Academic Matters." 

After their presentation, it was agreed that discus- 
sion of these four papers would take place as part 
of the Third Section, and Senate then recessed at 
6:50 p.m. 

4 jr- - 

137. THIRD SESSION 

The Third Section, under the title, "Continuation and 
Combination of Sections 1 and 2," commenced at 
8:00. p.m. The following presented papers: 

Mr.Ticoll: "University and Society." (Appendix entj^ 
tied "Military-Funded Research at McGill" wastabled). 

Professor Yates: "Diversive Thought and Senate Res- 
olutions." 

Mr. Brown: "Notes on the Role of Senate." 

Professor WoU ^er: "The University's Role in Adult 
Education." ("A proposal to extend the education 
programme of McGill University to the English-speak- 
ing public of Montreal.") 

DeanCohen: "RoleandStyleofa Democratic Senate." 

Dean Frost, who was unavoidably detained, was 
unable to present his paper on "Research and the 
Military Industrial Establishment.") 

The following is a resume of discussion on these 
papers. 

Professor Pavlasek spoke in favour of practical 
measures and the partitioning of Senate meetings 
into different categories. With regard to the compo- 
nent parts of Senate he felt it was a question of 
co-existence or non-existence. 

Professor Frankel spoke on the financial aspects 
of University education in Quebec. English-speaking 
universities, he said, constituted 40% of the student 
population in universities and the English-speaking 
universities received 30% of the total grant. When 
one considered the existence of CEGEPs and other 
institutions on the French side, however, this' latter 
figure was closer to 20% and was declining. He 



expressed his concern over the concept of financing 
according to linguistic groups, fearing that this repre- 
sented implicit apartheid. He expressed fear also over 
the possible consequence of the abandonment of 
fees, and concluded by saying that the University 
existed in a state of tension and not in a state of 
harmony with society. 

In reply to Professor Frankel, Mr. Ticoll said that 
because of the money received from the Government 
the University should serve the people who provided 
this money. 

Professor Yaffe expressed his agreement with the 
points made by Professor Frankel. In reply to a ques- 
tion he put to Mr. Ticoll, Mr. Ticoll said he did not 
believe it had been evil for McGill to participate in 
the Second World War. Professor Yaffe reviewed the 
role of the Department of Chemistry in research and 
challenged the statement made by Mr. Ticoll about 
those who had participated in atomic bomb research. 
He said also that the appendix tabled by Mr. Ticoll 
was filled with inaccuracies. 

Mr. Grey said he agreed with Mr. Ticoll that the 
University was a mirror of society, but he failed to 
grasp the assumption that all the people in Quebec 
were French. He said that by loose thinking Mr. Ticoll 
had moved from correct premises to incorrect conclu- 
sions, resulting in a mess of nationalism. In reply 
to points made by Mr. Brown, Mr. Grey urged that 
there was room for more than the teaching of laws 
that exist. There was room, for instance, for natural 
law, comparative law, as well as a need for intellec- 
tualism in law. 

Mr. Hyman said he felt that the student Senators 
views had been misrepresented. The issues of 
Quebec education, he felt, were not analogous to 
political stands because McGill had a direct role 
through the Faculty of Education, the training of 
teachers, etc. The University did have an effect on 
society and there had been specific aspects of the 
motions on Quebec education dealing properly with 
matters of University concern. In reply to a statement 
by Professor Yaffe, he said that corporations provided 
scholarships because it was in their own interest to 
do so. 

Mr. Foster said that a disservice was being done 
' to Mr. Ticoll because of the alleged inaccuracies in 
his article. Mr. Ticoll had pointed out that his appendix 
came from official University files. In reply to a point 
by Mr. Brown, Mr. Foster said that he believed that 
Senators should serve their constituencies both 
internally and externally. He did not agree with the 
contradiction mentioned by Mr. Brown between left- 
wing activities and education and the distinction 
between constructive and destructive activities. He 
said that there were individual and collective free- 
doms, but that these did not include the right to 
oppression or exploitation. 

Mr. Brown replied that activities had been destruc- 
tive which had prevented the conduct of prior Senate 
business. On the question of freedom, he read a 
statement by the President of Purdue University. 

Professor Hitschfeld said he agreed with Professor 
Leblond's statement concerning the need for objecti- 
vity in scientific research, but said he appreciated 
Professor Henry's statement concerning the reasons 
why investigators undertake research. He added that 
some of the good proposals by student Senators had 
been presented in a way that was counter- 
constructive in the past, and urged that abrasive 
language and offensive vocabulary be dispensed with 
in the future. 

Professor Henry made the comment that she did, 
of course, accept the need for objectivity in physical 
methodology.' 

In conclusion, the Chairman thanked all those who 
had participated in the meeting, and thanks from 
the floor were expressed to members of the Organiz- 
ing Committee. 

Senate then adjourned at 10:00 p.m. 



Minutes 
committee on 
development 

MINUTES OF A MEETING HELD ON THURSDAY, 
MARCH 6, 1969 AT 2:30 P.M. IN ROOM 609 OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 

506. THE AGENDA, 

as circulated by the Chairman, was adopted, and it 
was agreed that the discussion and review of the 
Master Plan be confidential. 

507. MINUTES 

of the meeting held on February 20 were adopted 
with the following amendment:— 

Minute 500, last sentence to read "At the request 
of Professor Dealy, the Chairman agreed to speak to 
Dean Frost regarding the possibility of moving all 
Mathematics books into an expanded Physical 
Sciences Centre Library raf/ier than the establishment 
of a Mathematics Department Library. 

508. PROPERTY ACQUISITION 

The Chairman advised that it is necessary to deter- 
mine the possible short term and long term use of 
3630 Mountain Street and 3610 McTavish St. in 
order to make an effective submission to Quebec. 

It was agreed that 3630 Mountain Street might 
be used by the Faculty of Music and the School of 
Physical and Occupational Therapy for the shortterm, 
with P. & O.T. taking it over completely In the long 
term. 

It was also agreed that 3610 McTavish Street 
would be held as an investment property for the short 
term with eventual conversion to an office building 
for the Faculty of Arts. 

509. COMPOSITION OF COMMITTEE 

The Chairman reported that Professor S. Orvig has 
found it necessary to resign from the Committee. 
Suggestions for a possible replacement will be re- 
ceived at the next meeting for referral to the N ominaj -, 
ing Committee. - - 

510. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF NATION- 
AL HEALTH EDUCATION & WELFARE 

The Chairman reported that he had received a request 
from the above for brochures, plans, slides etc. relat- 
ing to the development of the University over the 
past few years. It was agreed that the Department 
be invited to send a representative to visit the Univer- 
sity for a first hand view and discussion. 

511. MASTER PLAN 

A review and discussion of the Master Plan was 
started and will continue over several meetings. 

The meeting terminated at 17.45 hrs. 
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The Senate Committee on Communications requested that the University 
publish a more detailed breakdown of expenditures than was shown in the 
Financial Statements for the year ended May 31, 1968, that were printed in 
the November 11, 1968, issue (Volume 1, Number 8) of the Reporter. 

This has been done with this issue and carried a stage further by the inclusion 
of the comparative budget figures for the 1968-69 fiscal period. 

It will be noted, in contrast to the small deficit of $1 1 6,000 experienced 
in 1 967-68, that the anticipated 1 968-69 deficit will be to the order of $2,853,000. 
It will be recalled that the recommended grant for 1968-69 to McGill by last 
year's Gauthier Committee, and which provided the minimum basis for the 
University's programme, was cut $2,275,000 by the Government. This represents 



the major portion of the anticipated 1968-69 deficit with a shortfall in our 
anticipated income from other sources making up the remainder. An indication 
that we were faced with this large deficit was reported in the public press as 
early as May 1968. 

Because of the complex inter-faculty teaching arrangements and the many 
shared services no attempt is made in the University records or these statements 
to make cost transfers between faculties. In consequence no quick per student 
analysis would have any validity for comparative purposes. 



ALLAN C. McDOLL, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE. 

March- 12, 1969. 



McGILL UNIVERSITY FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

1967-68 (ACTUAL) AND 1968-69 BUDGET (Thousands of dollars) 



Statement 1 



Statement of Income 



ACADEMIC 



1967-68 

ACTUAL 



1 968-69 
BUDGET 



TUITION FEES — Regular Programme 


8,256 




8,532 




— Continuing Education 


679 


8,935 


860 


9,39' 


ENDOWMENT INCOME 




2,142 




1,900 


DONATIONS: 










Alma Mater Fund 


495 




475 




McGill Associates 


30 




30 




Parents', Friends' Programme 


29 




30 




Corporations' Programme 


801 




700 






1,355 




1,235 




OTHER 


641 


1,996 


505 


1,740 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS: 










Provincial — Operating 


14,556 




18,858 




— Other 


157 


V 


61 




— 


14,713 




18,919 




Federal 


37 


14,750 


26 


18,945 


SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 




1,190 




1 315 


MISCELLANEOUS 




48 




30 






29,061 




33,322 


RESEARCH INCOME 




13,524 




12,000 


ANCILLARY ENTERPRISES 










ATHLETICS AND HEALTH SERVICES 


589 




666 




DINING HALLS AND RESIDENCES 


2,155 




2,207 




UNIVERSITY BOOK STORES 


1,016 




1 052 




MISCELLANEOUS 


38 


3,798 


70 


3,995 


TOTAL INCOME 




46,383 




49,317 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE 




46,499 




52170 


EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE OVER INCOME 




116 




2,853 



62 



Statement 2 

Statement of Expenditure 



(Details on Statements) 


1967-68 


1968-69 




ACTUAL 


BUDGET 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


22,214 


28,539 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 


1,605 


2,032 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 






(Excluding Ancillary Enterprises) 


4,137 


4,541 


UNIVERSITY CHARGES AND MISCELLANEOUS 


955 


1,006 




• 28,91 1 


36,118 



RESEARCH EXPENDITURE 



13,524 



12,000 



ANCILLARY ENTERPRISES: 



ATHLETICS AND HEALTH SERVICES 
DINING HALLS AND RESIDENCES 
UNIVERSITY BOOK STORES 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 



ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE 



783 




906 


2,126 




2,491 


1,016 




1,052 


139 


' 4,064 


150 




46,499 






46,499 





4,599 



52,717 

547 



52,170 



1 1 


j 1 


! 


■1 1 

{ 1 

i 


1 ) 


t 

[ 









Analysis of Expenditures 



Statement 3 



FACULTIES 



TOTAL ANNUITIES LIBRARY APPARATUS ' HEAT, LIGHT 

cAi.oir^ teaching of pensions expendable books and and building power other total expenses 

SALARIES SALARIES SALARIES ETC. SUPPLIES PERIODICALS EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE AND WATER EXPENSES EXPENSES RECOVERED TOTAL 



Agriculture 


67-68 


991 


316 


1,307 


92 


134 


_ - 


90 




68-69 


1,151 


373 


1,524 


97 


164 


_ 


117 


Engineering - 


67-68 


1,430 


327 


1,757 


124 


75 


_ 


171 




68-69 


1,711 


418 


2,129 


134 


76 


— 


233 


Arts and Science 


- — 67-68 


5,776 


111 


6,553 


462 


212 


_ 


127 




68-69 


7,201 


■ 973 


8,174 


512 


239 


— 


191 


Education 


67-68 


970 


69 


1,039 


73 


28 


_ 


36 




68-69 


1,1 59 


79 


1,238 


78 


32 


— 


39 


Law 


67-68 


349 


84 


433 


31 


35 


- 


8 




68-69 


400 


91 


491 


31 


39 


— 


8 


Medicine 


67-68 


2,165 


1,078 


3,243 


229 


368 


— 


85 




68-69 


2,841 


1,331 


4,172 


273 


395 


— 


93 


Dentistry 


67-68 


277 


57 


334 


24 


9 


__ 


14 




68-69 


365 


84 


449 


29 


9 


— 


11 


Music 


67-68 


284 


43 


327 


23 


6 


— 


5 




68-69 


329 


51 


380 


24 


9 


— 


17 


Divinity 


67-68 


132 


8 


140 


10 


1 








68-69 


140 


9 


149 


9 


1 


— 


— 


Management 


67-68 


232 


37 


269 


19 


9 





5 




68-69 


333 


52 


385 


25 


13 


— 


10 


Graduate Studies 


67-68 


565 


147 


712 


50 


38 




8 




68-69 


728 


168 


896 


57 


41 


— 


20 



Totals for Faculties 

OTHER ACADEMIC 
DEPARTMENTS 

Museums 

Libraries 

Department of Continuing Education 

Computing Centre 

Instructional Communications Centre 



67- 68 13,171 2,943 16,114 1,137 915 

68- 69 16,358 3,629 19,987 1,269 1,018 



67-68 


94 


54 


148 


10 


5 


— 


7 


68-69 


98 


89 


187 


13 


5 


— 


10 


67-68 


51 


1,301 


1,352 


92 


51 


441 


28 


68-69 


65 


1,821 


1,886 


132 


62 


820 


24 


67-68 


409 


121 


530 


37 


28 


— 


3 


68-69 


537 


187 


724 


44 


33 


— 


13 


67-68 


55 


95 


150 


9 


32 


— 


2 


68-69 


65 


164 


229 


. 15 


57 


— 


7 


67-68 


— 


71 


71 


5 


12 


— 


10 


68-69 


— 


148 


148 


10 


40 


— 


41 



Miscellaneous 



Total for other Academic Depts. 



)TAL ACADEMIC 
ACTIVITIES 



University Admin, and Services 



67- 68 

68- 69 

67- 68 

68- 69 



67- 68 

68- 69 



67- 68 

68- 69 



1,642 

2,428 



2,265 

3,229 



13,794 
17,1 59 



4,585 18,379 

6,057 23,216 



1,291 

1,486 



Plant Mtce. (excl. Anc. Enterprises) 67-68 

68-69 

University Charges & Misc. Expenses 67-68 

68-69 



1,274 

1,591 

2,035 

2,479 

207 

229 



1,274 

1,591 

2,035 

2,479 

207 

229 



129 


441 


50 


202 


820 


95 


1,044 


441 


599 


1,220 


820 


834 


185 




12 


243 


— 


11 


— 


— 


18 


... 


— 


19 



Total (excl. Res. and Anc. Ent.) 

ANCILLARY ENTERPRISES 
(incl. Plant Mtce.) 



67- 68 

68- 69 



13,794 8,101 21,895 

17,159 10,356 27,515 



1,787 

2,054 



1,339 

1,578 



1,140 

957 



1,140 

957 



44 


1,667 


(123) 


1,544 


57 


1,960 


(107) 


1,852 


43 


2,170 


— 


2,170 


57 


2,629 


— 


2,629 


89 


7,443 


(13) 


7,430 


118 


9,233 


(16) 


9,218 


82 


1,258 


— 


1,258 


109. 


1,496 


— 


1,496 


76 


583 


— 


583 


83 


652 


— 


652 


104 


4,029 


(214) 


3,815 


143 


5,076 


(243) 


4,833 


11 


392 


(32) 


360 


13 


511 


(38) 


473 


35 


396 


(2) 


394 


28 


458 


(5) 


453 


2 


153 


(17) 


136 


3 


162 


(17) 


145 


9 


311 


— 


311 


12 


445 


— 


445 


141 


949 


(39) 


910 


122 


1,136 


(40) 


1,096 


636 


1 9,351 


(440) 


18,911 


745 


23,758 


(466) 


23,292 


13 


' 183 




183 


14 


229 


— 


229 


38 


2,002 


(19) 


1,983. 


71 


2,995 


(15) 


2,980 


45 


643 


— 


643 


55 


869 


— 


869 


189 


382 


— 


382 


557 


865 


— 


865 


3 


101 


(5) 


96 


1 


240 


— 


240 


— 


16 


— 


16 


1 


64 


— 


64 



924 

1,444 



1,727 

2,311 



3,327 

5,262 



22,678 

29,020 



1,675 

2,100 

4,374 

4,946 

955 

1,006 

29,682 

37,072 



3,303 

5 , 2 ^ 



(464) 22,214 

(481) 28,539 



(70) 

(68) 

(237) 

(405) 



1,605 

2,032 

4,137 

4,541 

955 

1,006 



(771) 28,911 

(954) 36,118 



Athletics and Health Sen/ices 


67-68 


250 


225 


475 


23 


62 


— 


13 


22 


34 


160 


789 


(6) 


783 




68-69 


279 


269 


548 


27 


65 


— 


14 


56 


33 


163 


906 


— 


906 


Dining Halls and Residences 


67-68 


— 


1,114 


1,114 


30 


619 


— 


71 


119 


228 


93 


2,274 


(148) 


2,126 




68-69 


— 


1,233 


1,233 


35 


657 


— 


52 


180 


224 


114 


2,495 


(4) 


2,491 


University Book Stores 


67-68 


— 


99 


99 


4 


831 


— 


6 


— 


— 


76 


1,106 


— 


1,016 




68-69 


— 


101 


101 


6 


896 


— 


6 


— 


— 


43 


1,052 


— 


1,052 


MicrpIlAnoniic 


67-68 




98 


98 


8 


4 












29 


139 




139 




68-69 


— 


107 


107 


9 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


30 


150 


— 


150 


Total Ancillary Enterprises 


67-68 


250 


1,536 


1,786 


65 


1,516 


— 


- 90 


141 


262 


358 


4,218 


(154) 


4,064 




68-69 


279 


1,710 


1,989 


77 


1,622 


— 


72 


236 


257 


350 


4,603 


(4) 


4,599 


Combined Totals 


67-68 


14,044 


9,637 


23,681 


1,852 


2,855 


441 


722 


1,281 


983 


2,085 


33,900 


(925) 


32,975 




68-69 


17,438 


12,066 


29,504 


2,131 


3,200 


820 


939 


1,193 


1,227 


2,661 


41,675 


(958) 


40,717 


Research Expenditure 


67-68 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


13,524 


13,524 


— 


13,524 




68-69 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


12,000 


12,000 


— 


12,000 


Estimated Unexpended Balances 


67-68 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




68-69 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


(547) 


(547) 


— 


(547) 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


67-68 


14,044 


9,637 


23,681 


1,852 


2,855 


441 


722 


’.81 


983 


15,609 


47,424 


(925) 


46,499 




68-69 


17,438 


12,066 


29,504 


2,131 


3,200 


820 


939 


(93 


1,227 

* 


14,114 


53,1 28 


(958) 


52,170 



63 
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McGill University Faculty of Music Concert 
Choir and Orchestra Conducted by Eugene 
Plawutsky with Glynne Sobrian, soprano, 
Noella Poulain, mezzo-soprano, David Gordon, 
tenor, and Leo- Paul Rodrique, bass. Redpath 
Hall, McGill Campus, Sunday March ^o, 1969 

at 8:45 p.m. Admission Free. 
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Students’ Society Opposes French McGill 



On March 28 several thousand students 
will inarch on McGill University, demand- 
ing that it become French. Although other 
demands concerning free education, French 
Canada studies and the opening of McGill’s 
main library to the public are also part of 
“Operation McGill,” it is the. “McGill en 
Francais” which clearly has been given 
most attention. The Students’ Society, rep- 
resenting 14,000 students, wishes to make 
known its position on the objectives of the 
march, the conditions from which they arise, 
and the implications of their implementa- 
tion. 

the quebec context 

The demands of the demonstrators are 
based upon an analysis of the larger Quebec 
situation. Basically it involves a realiza- 
tion that the economy of this province rests 
with the major corporations. These indus- 
tries are often owned by interests outside 
Quebec and controlled here by the English 



minority. Though the majority of the work- 
ing class is French, directorship and there- 
fore company policy, salaries, and personnel 
recruitment remains dominated by the En- 
glish. Today, as in the past, decisions which 
affect the very fabric of the French Cana- 
dian way of life are made without control 
or consultation of the majority who must 
bear the brunt of the subsequent develop- 
ments. For this reason and because of the 
more immediate disparity between the 
working class language being French and the 
management language being English, a pro- 
cess of alienation and all-too-evident frus- 
tration has developed among French Cana- 
dians in general. 

This alienation has led to an understand- 
able fear of a cultural death. Being sur- 
rounded at every level by the dominant 
Anglo-American culture, les francophones 
are very much in danger of being assimi- 
lated in the melting pot that is the North 
American society. 



The continued existence of a culture 
lies in its education institutions. Where 
education is readily accessible and where 
it is the best available a culture will flour- 
ish. Where only small segments of society 
are reached and when the quality is inferior, 
deterioration of the culture is inevitable. 
This has been the claim of the organizers 
of the march, in discussing McGill and the 
English educational system as compared to 
the French language institutions. With some 
justification the argument has been made 
that McGill is superior to its French coun- 
terparts, but because students must speak 
English in order to attend classes at Mc- 
Gill, necessarily those whose native tongue 
is French are handicapped and in effect are 
prevented from obtaining the best education 
available. 

Lastly, these same elements see Mc- 
Gill as an institution educating an English 
language elite that goes on to manage the 
great industries thus perpetuating the cul- 
tural and economic dominance over the 
French majority. Favouring a Marxist con- 
ception of society, they view McGill as the 
institutional monolith that guarantees the 
continuation of the capitalist-bourgeois ide- 
ology. Further, they maintain that the cor- 
responding number of university spaces 
available to the English is totally out of 
proportion to their minority position in 
the province and is another example of the 
privileged status of this elite. 

The question of la survivance is a dif- 
ficult one and should be considered from 
two aspects. The first is the number of peo- 
ple whose mother tongue is French; the sec- 
ond is the degree to which the culture is 
used and creatively developed. On the first 
count, the percentage of population in Que- 
bec of French ethnic origin has remained 
steady from 80.2% at the turn of the century 
to 81% in 1961. It is true that of the non- 
French non-English immigrants to Quebec 
who have assimilated, 70% have done so into 
the English-language group. This may in 
fact necessitate more selective immigration 
policies in the future. It is also true that the 



English community must end their “sepa- 
ratism” by becoming proficient in French. 
However their assimilation is not required 
for the preservation of the French culture, 
when viewed in numerical terms. 

On the second count, the use and creative 
development of French culture depends very 
much on the social transformation and im- 
plementation of policies similar to those 
described below. It will not be aided by an 
artificial assimilation of the Quebec En- 
glish. 

the education sector 

Up to 1966, higher education was rela- 
tively inaccessible to most classes of the 
French community. The institution of tu- 
ition-free CEGEPs has helped change this, 
and has created a large number of people 
qualified to go to university. The problem 
will not be felt next year, since there will 
be about 7,000 qualified CEGEP graduates, 
which together with those graduating from 
the remaining^ College Classiques, will 
easily fill the 10,000 first year French 
university spaces. The real problem pre- 
sents itself the following year (1970-71) 
when there will be approximately 12,000 
qualified CEGEP students. It is for this 
reason that the McGill Students’ Council has 
previously urged *he government to create 
a second Frencn university in Montreal 
whose quality would be comparable to that 
of the Universite de Montreal. The govern- 
ment has failed to allocate the necessary 
resources. 

The organizers of Operation McGill 
point out that the English post-secondary 
institutions comprise 42% of all university 
places. This ignores the fact that the col- 
legiate and teacher training functions, a 
part of the English universities, are sepa- 
rated in the French sector into the CE}- 
GEPs, Colleges Classiques, and Ecoles 
Normales. By including the CEGEPs, the 
figure of 42% drops to 29%. Similarly the 
organizers claim that 31% of the grants 

(Continued on page 2) 





Student Leaders Against March 



Leaders of various McGill Students’ orga- 
nizations called a press conference on 
Monday 24 March, to voice their opposition 
to the proposed march on thdr university, 
scheduled for next Friday 28 March by var- 
ious student and labor groups. 

The McGill leaders object to Operation 
McGill’s violent overtones and cMm that 
“the real aim of the leaders of the cause 
a race riot between Anglophones and Fran- 
cophones, in order to promote a narrow 
brand of nationalism.” 

The written manifesto which follows 
was distributed to the press, over the 
signatures of Ed Fine, President, McGill 
Liberal Club; Julius Grey, President-elect, 
McGill Students’ Society; Harvey Mayne, 
President, McGill New Democratic Youth; 
Morty Weinfeld, President, McGill Hillel 
Students’ Society; Bill Whetstone, member 
of the Student Cabinet, Student Christian 
Movement and President, Progressive- 
Conservative Qub; and Patrick Ormos, 
first-year Arts student and coordinator of 
the press conference. 

“A conglomeration of university and CE- 
GEP students are planning to march on Mc- 
Gill University next Friday, 28 March. 

It is urgent to note that the organizers 
of this demonstration against McGill are 
not concerned with students’ real griev- 
ances. In the light of their actions to date, 
we believe the real aim of the leaders of 
the 28 March manifestation is to evoke a 
violent reaction and to cause a race riot 
between Anglophones and Francophones, in 
order to promote a narrow brand of natio- 
nalism. 



When groups which proclaim themselves 
to be progressive, join with reactionary, 
ultra-nationalistic organizations such as the 
St. Jean Baptiste Society, the Ligue pour 
rint^gration Scolaire, and Reggie Char- 
trand’s Chevaliers, then, in the process, 
great harm is caused to all hope of real 
progress. 

We, the students of Quebec, are being 
manipulated. 

Our grievances are not being met. 

The real target for the articulation of 
grievances is not McGill. Nobody can deny 
that the responsibility for the sorry state 
of education in Quebec falls directly upon 
the Government, and especially, on the 
Minister of Education: it is clear that prob- 
lems in Quebec education cannot be solved 
in Paris or Gabon or at McGill alone. 

McGill has, in the past, been an unilin- 
gual bastion, which remained aloof to the 
awakening reality of Quebec. Token at- 
tempts have been instituted to rectify this 
injustice, yet the result is still far from 
satisfactory. 

Efforts must concentrate on the process 
of giving every student at McGill a com- 
mand of the working language of Quebec. 
In this respect, we fully support the actions 
of the Association Generate des Etudiants 
Fran^ais at McGill, advocating the re- 
orientation of the aim and methods of the 
French Department. 

The organizers of the 28 March demons- 
tration however, are not truly concerned 
with these issues. Rational discussion has 
been rejected in favour of rashly planned 



Julius Grey at press conference 



unilateral action analogous to the very 
authoritarian actions to which we all stren- 
uously object. 

Therefore, we most strongly urge that 



all Quebec students not allow themselves 
to be manipulated by agitators: a violent 
confrontation will benefit only these agitat- 
ors.” 





gray arbitration begins 



Arbitration procedures to consider the Uni- 
versity’s case for the dismissal of Political 
Science lecturer Stanley Gray got underway 
yesterday in the Moot Court Room, but spent 
the entire session in laying down ground 
rules. 

In line with its terms of reference the 
three-man committee chose law professor 
Walter Tamapolski of the University of 
Windsor as its chairman. 'The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Professor Andre 
Morel, Faculty of Law, and Professor Noel 
Mailloux, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versite de Montreal. 

After hiring various points raised by 
counsel for both parties the Arbitration 
Committee announced that the following 
procedures would be in effect for the du- 
ration of the hearings: 

1. Oaths or declarations for those witnesses 
objecting to taking oaths would be required; 

2. English-and French-speaking stenogra- 
phers will be provided by the University ^ 
whenever possible. A tape recorder will also 
be used to facilitate transcripts. 

3. Hearings will take place from 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

4. The general public in addition to mem- 
bers of the University community will be 
permitted to attend the hearings provided 
that they obtain suitable admission passes. 



“The system is going to change. It’s got to 
change. Guilt or innocence in law is bound 
to become an anachronism. Motive is going 
to be a major consideration in meditation 
and interpretation of violation of law’’; 
these were some of the opinions expressed 
by Student Senator Julius Grey. 

He was participating in a seminar dis- 
cussion on the subject, “The Protestor and 
the Implications of Organized Protest,’’ 
organiz^ by McGill’s Faculty of Law, the 
Sdiool of Social Work, and the Social Ser-, 
vice Department of the Allan Memorial Ins- 
titute, hdd at the Moot Court Room on 24 
March. The panel of speakers were Dr. 
John R. Unwin, Director, Adolescent Ser- 
vices, Allan Memorial Institute; Professor 
Brian Grosman, Associate Professor, Fac- 
ulty of Law; Mrs. Lucia Kowaluk, Pro- 
gramme Director, University Settlement 
House; and Dr. Raymond Prince, Director, 
University Settlement Mental Health Proj- 
ect. The meeting was chaired by Permanent 
Chairman, Alastair MacLeod, Medical Di- 
rector, Mental Hygiene Institute. 

• 

Professor Brian Grosman began his sub- 
ject by distinguishing four well-known forms 
of protest: Verbal Protest — advocacy of 
reforms, advocacy of dissent, anarchy, or 
overt action. This may be characteristic of 
student radicals, separatists, black power 
advocate. Violent Protest - after verbal 
protest often the next stage characterized 
by student sit-ins and riots at universities, 
police-student confrontations, bombs by 
F.L.Q. Ideological Crimes - without vic- 
tims: draft card burners and civil disobed- 
ience, conscientious objectors. Crime 
Against Oneself — narcotics, marijuana, 
LSD, etc. - those who are opting out of 
society. 

Professor Grosman then went on to dis- 
cuss the limitations on these four forms of 
social protest imposed by the law. “The 
problem is the acconunodation of what are 
often conflicting fundamental values - the 
need for freedom of speech, to protest 
effectively, to organize and demonstrate - 



2 McGILL REPORTER 



Although the press may attend, television 
cameras and radio sound equipment will not 
be allowed in the hearing room. 

Counsel for the University are Peter M. 
Laing and James Hugessen of Smith, Da- 
vis, Anglin, Laing, Weldon and Courtois. 
Representing Mr. Gray are Robert Bums 
and Jacques Desmarais, both of whom are 
legal counsel for the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions but are acting in 
their individual capacities on behalf of their 
client. 

The chairman advised both parties that 
all arguments would be confined only to the 
charges and irrelevant arguments would not 
be accepted. However, he reminded them 
that the hearings did not constitute a court 
of law and that hearsay evidence might be 
admissible. 

The procedure outlined by the chairman 
called for opening statements, first from 
the University and then Mr. Gray. Next the 
University would present witnesses who 
could be cross-examined by Mr. Gray’s 
counsel. Mr. Gray would them present his 
witnesses, who in turn could be cross ex- 
amined by counsel for the University. Both 
parties will be permitted to bring back 
witnesses for re-examination. 

As the Wednesday hearings were not 
provided with stenographers in both lan- 



on the one hand ; and on the other the ne- 
cessity of maintaining order so that other 
people’s rights, and the peace and security 
of the State, supported by the majority, will 
not be impair^ by a minority. The State 
must act if by protest we find action direct- 
ed at an attempt to overthrow the elected 
government by force or violence - or that 
protest means physical assault upon or 
substantial interference with the rights of 
others. The State must protect its citizens 
against injury, damage to their property, 
and willful disruption of their work and 
normal pursuits.’’ 

“Student protest is one form of violent 
protest which often infringes the rights of 
others, and is in violation of law,’’ Profes- 
sor Grosman continued. “Radical students 
often say they believe that in a university 
they should be able to enjoy a quality of 
fre^om of expression which is unavailable 
el^where. This ‘counter community,’ not 
subject to the same stringent behavioral re- 
quirement of the community outside the ivy 
- covered walls, is separated from the 
realities of the real or ‘corrupt’ society. 
At the same time the radicals have argu^ 
that the university is merely an extension 
of ‘the system’ itsdf. Accordingly, even 
though the university may be seen by some 
students as an extension of a corrupt ma- 
terialistic society they continue to feel it 
must also remain a sanctuary from the 
realities of the society outside the walls. 
Police and police enforcement are real to 
those outside the university, why should it 
be less real for. those within? Is there to be 
a differential enforcement of law for the 
Pointe St. Charles youth who breaks down 
a door to steal a radio, and the university 
. student who breaks down a door to occupy 
a principal’s office and steal his cigars? 
Both are offences against the criminal code; 
one can be subject to prosecution and the 
other not - because of the myth pf ‘counter- 
community’. Should we not insist on ‘equal- 
ity before the law’? The task of democratic 
institutions, universities and govern- 
ments is to guarantee the right to dissent, 
to respond, to protest, to strengthen free- 
dom while maintaining by law a required 
level of social control.” 



guages the opening statements were not 
delivered. Mr. Bums had advised the Com- 
mittee that he intended to make his open- 
ing address as well as conduct the case in 
the French language. After certain docu- 
ments requested by the Committee had 
been submitted the hearings were ad- 
journed until Monday, April 1. 

Tickets for admission to Monday’s hear- 
ings will be available from the Registrar’s 
Office, Administration Building, on Friday 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Any tickets left over 
will be available at the Moot Court Room 
in Chancellor Day Hall on Monday morning. 



students* society 

for higher education go to support 15% of 
the population. In terms of grant allocation 
taking these university equivalent sectors 
into account, the 31% figure drops to 20%. 
The figure will drop further if the govern- 
ment expands, as it should, the French 
university sector to accommodate the CE- 
GEP graduates. 

One of the most important questions is 
that of universal accessibility, in favour 
of which the Students’ Society has managed 
to get the university to take a position. How- 
ever in our view, until a social transfor- 
mation similar to that outlined below is ef- 
fected in Quebec, the government will not 
allocate money to realize this goal. 

unilingualism at McGill 

On the question of unilingualism as an 
official solution to the problems discussed, 
the Students’ Society takes an unequivocal 
stand opposing this view. 

Our opposition is based upon a number 
of considerations. A unilingual French Mc- 
Gill: 

1. Does not increase the total number 
of university spaces available. Even if the 
English minority is required to accept a 
French language McGill, this will not by it- 
self increase the number of places available 
to French language CEGEP graduates, es- 
pecially since McGill has agreed to offer 
a transitional five-year CEGEP equivalent 
programme to EngUsh students. 

2. Would significantly weaken McGill 
as an educational institution. Necessarily, 
a French McGill would require a full staff 
of French-speaking professors and chair- 
men. Considering the expanding personnel 
needs of the Universite de Montreal, Laval, 
and the University of Quebec, these would 
be exceedingly difficult and costly to im- 
port, especially in the time given by Ope- 
ration McGill. As for requiring McGill 
professors to acquire a sufficient level of 
French to lecture in it, this would result 
in many leaving, and in others impairing 
their ability to teach. An artificial situation 
would be created with English-speaking pro- 
fessors and students using the French lan- 
guage, in many cases inadequately, to carry 
on the teaching/leaming process. 

3. Would be in opposition to the feeling 
of the overwhelming majority of English 
who have always had an historical and legal 
quarantee to an education in their language. 
’To advocate McGill en Fran^ais is to op- 
pose the principle of minority rights, which 
a democratic state must protect, although 
not at the significant expense of the major- 
ity, which in this case is not in question. 

a viable solution 

The solution to the very real problems 
outlined above must be approached from 
two levels, first, by change in the direc- 
tion of society at large, and second, by re- 
organization of the educational institutions 
that serve it. 

On the broader level, there must be a 



general 

staff 

assembly 

General staff-assembly to be held in the 
auditorium of the Leacock Building, Friday, 
March 28, at 12 noon to 1:00. All full-time 
and part-time members of the teaching staff 
down to the rank of lecturer are invited to 
attend. 



(Continued from page 1) 

participation of workers at all levels in the 
control over corporate decisions that affect 
them. The provincial government must take 
the necessary steps to restructure the con- 
trol of the decision-making process of cor- 
porations so that these industries serve the 
needs of their workers an,d their society. 
On the educational level, the school systems 
and the universities must have as one of 
their prime educational aims the educating 
of citizens to exercise such control and to 
learn to evaluate the social consequences 
of their field of work. 

This transfer of control must be com- 
bined with a programme of public industrial 
investment by the government, and a con- 
scious attempt throu^ various means to 
make possible and encourage all forms of 
cultural and ai;tistic expression. In order 
to achieve these ends education must be 
made universally accessible and its content 
radically chang^. With the advent of this 
type of orientation and control, the cul- 
tural alienation acutely felt by French Ca- 
nadians in their own province will be 
markedly reduced. 

At McGill, the changes can be made 
along the following lines: 

1. An alteration in the links of its gov- 
erning bodies. There must be a recomposi- 
tion of the Board of Governors to make it 
representative of the various social and 
economic sectors of Quebec society. 

2. Changes in the curriculum as out- 
lined in the general discussion above. Mc- 
Gill, as a part of Quebec, must integrate^ 
studies of ^oich Canada into all aspects of 
its curriculum, especially the humanities 
and social sciences. 

3. Greater provision of university ser- 
vices to the outside community. This would 
involve opening the library to the public 
and providing a large number of extension 
courses leading to university degrees. 

4. More efficient use of university re- 
sources. This would involve a year-round 
operation thus increasing the number of 
spaces available. In addition, English and 
French CEGEP graduates must be admitted 
on the basis of the same requirements. 

on the march itself 

It is the Students’ Society’s position 
that Operation McGill might have served 
a more useful function, had it addressed 
itself to a broader solution to the problems 
it has raised. 

By proposing unilingualism at McGiU, 
with its assimilationist implications, the 
organizers have created an emotional at- 
mosphere that has polarized people along 
ethnic lines. They have failed to focus at- 
tention on the progressive transformation 
of Quebec. Instead Operation McGill has 
led to a consideration of the narrower 
issue of national linguistic domination. We 
urge the demonstrators, police, and McGill 
students to refrain from acts of deliberate 
provocation and violence. This can only 
produce a backlash moving us even further 
away from the relevant issues. 



protestors and 
organized protest 
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Student governments 

To the Editor: 

We find the temptation to answer Professor 
Maitre's rationale for voluntary member- 
ship in otherwise compulsory student or- 
ganizations overpowering. His arguments 
are a web of contradictions. 

First, however, his analysis of the pre- 
sent arrangement between the Students’ 
Society and the university regarding the 
collection of student activity fees deserves 
some attention. He complains that a student 
entering McGill is automatically subject to 
the Constitution of a student government 
organization designed by others, and has no 
choice as to membership in the Students’ 
Society and his respective undergraduate 
association. He says that the university, 
by collecting Students’ Society fees, is exer- 
cising coercive power which in effect in- 
firinges upon individual rights, freedom of 
association. It is rather warming to see 
Professor Maitre admit that the authorities 
which govern this great institution do some- 
times exercise coercive power in a manner 
that infringes upon individual rights. He 
fails to point out that a student entering Mc- 
Gill is also faced with the acceptance of (and 
such acceptance is prerequisite to one’s 
admission) the juris^ction of Senate, its 
statutes, and any changes thereof - terms 
of jurisdiction and statutes which he had no 
role in formulating (unless student govern- 
ment played some role), and throughout his 
years as a student will have little voice in 
changing, even through nominal student 
representation on governing bodies such as 
Senate. (Proposed changes in the university 
statutes require the approval of the Board 
of Governors, a body devoid of student re- 
presentation.) He can, however, as a mem- 
ber of the Students’ ^ciety, participate in 
establishing the priorities, policies, and 
activities of student government. 

student fees 

He states that the Students’ Society 
enjoys the present arrangement concerning 
the collection of student activity fees at the 
pleasure of Senate. The present arrangement 
is the product of an agreement between the 
Students’ Society and the university, as con- 
firmed in its approval of the Students’ So- 
ciety Constitution. The question of money is 
somewhat exaggerated, unless he feels that 
the university should unilaterally break 
that agreement. He states that an end to 
the situation in which amendments to the 
Students’ Society Constitution require the 
approval of Senate is desirable. His rationale 
is obvious: he would see an end to the Stu- 
dents’ Society as desirable in itself. We too 
would desire an end to this situation. We 
believe in the principle of student autonomy 
in student affairs: situations like those which 
have arisen at the University of Saskatche- 
wan (and suggested at McGill at the end of 
last year) have come about only because 
university administrators have all too readily 
interpreted standing arrangements regard- 
ing the collection of fees as a mandate to 
intervene in student affairs. The newly- 
adopted Constitution of the Students’ Society 
eliminates that clause requiring the ap- 
proval of further amendments by Senate; 
yet this change itself (and the agreement 
therein) must be approved by Senate before 
the Constitution becomes effective. 

contradictions 

Then come the contradictions. He states 
that the militancy of some student leaders is 
adequate cause for voluntary membership. 
At the same time he cites Cologne and Ber- 
lin as unfortunate examples of universities 
in which Senate approval of amendments to 
the constitutions of student organizations is 



no longer necessary. Because of this, he 
says, there is no check of student govern- 
ment proceedings. What he fails to realize 
is that without some representative organ, 
at least on the faculty basis, to aggregate 
and articulate student interests, the student 
movements he deplores would naturally 
wield much greater influence, and that the 
only means for the continually-cited “apa- 
thetic majority” to voice disapproval of the 
tactics and objectives of such movements 
would be through the type of tactics they 
supposedly seek to condemn. 

asus 

Professor Maitre began his article by 
citing Senate’s almost automatic approval of 
a proposed increase in the membership fee 
of the Arts and Science Undergraduate Soc- 
iety from two to four dollars. That fee in- 
crease was approved by more than 80% of 
the students in a record turnout in mid- 
February.' An example of the role of stu- 
dent government (which he claims to be non- 
academic, thou^ for example, the consti- 
tutionally-defined aims of the ASUS are to 
promote the cultural and educational inte- 
rests of its membership) is the issue which 
procured that turnout (almost half), 
unprecedented on this campus. 

For over a year, the ASUS, through the 
elected representatives of the studaits of 
Arts and ^ence, the ASUS Executive, had 
been negotiating unsuccessfully on student 
participation in Faculty Government. A key 
issue, one which had been subverted by 
certain elements of the teaching staff at 
every opportunity, was that of student par- 
ticipation in the selection of Deans. Were 
there no representative student government 
in Arts and Science, the only channel open 
to Arts and Science students who desired 
such participation would have been some 
form of physical direct action - such as 
occupying Dawson Hall to protest the incum- 
bent Dean’s policies (a possibility which 
was not far from realization a week before 
the deanship poll). In such an event, esteem- 
ed members of Senate would have likely 
condenmed the action as that of unrepresen- 
tative radical minority. And were the poll 
held the following week, because of the 
emotional exploitation indulged in by some 
of the many conservative elements which 
infest this campus, a backlash against 
tactics (subverting the issue at hand) would 
have produced quite different results. As it 
turned out, a record number of students 
indicated in incredible proportions (95.1%) 
dissatisfaction with the present leadership 
of our Faculty as an institution. Because 
representative student government existed, 
some legitimate form of extra-constitutional 
direct action allowing for the expression of 
all viewpoints was available. Now Professor 
Maitre can argue that because “only” 457o 
of the students of Arts and Science (double 
the normal turnout) voted, the “apathetic 
majority” of students would have voted 
otherwise. As it happened, 80% of^hose vot- 
ing indicated Donald Theall as one of their 
three choices, about half indicated him as 
their first. While we are not mathemati- 
cians, we are told that had every student 
voted, the odds against a different outcome 
are more than astronomical. 

That an organization like the ASUS had 
not existed, academic activities such as 
Course Guides ’66, '68, and ’69, the McGill 
Free Press, a revolving loan fund, eleven 
academic-oriented clubs and societies 
comprising upwards of a thousand Arts 
and Science students, numerous depart- 
mental associations, and socio-cultural 
activities such as the educative programmes 
on La Question Nationale (Levesque, Caouet- 
te, Lewis) and the Canadian Indian (Kahn- 
Tineta Horn), and miscellaneous services 
such as the Guide to Pre-Medical Students, 



would not have been possible. Had the 
ASUS not existed, negotiations on student 
participation in Faculty Government (which 
have resulted in proposals adopted by a 
Joint Student-Faculty Working Group for 
open meetings of all faculty bodies, for ap- 
peal mechanisms regarding promotions and 
standings, degree and scholarship granting, 
and for student representation on Faculty 
and its Committees) would have been im- 
possible, save had Faculty negotiated on 
lower campus with the “militant student 
movements” Professor Maitre deplores. 
The same pattern is visible on the depart- 
mental level through ASUS - subsidized 
departmental associations. It is the latter 
activity to which many members of Faculty 
favoring voluntary membership object; 
destroying student government is but a way 
of avoiding reform. Yet if they thought about 
its implications briefly, they would realize 
that the only alternative which exists - a 
vacuum filled by student movements - they 
would find it no more desirable as student 
movements, because of their vanguard func- 
tion, cannot be representative. 

student government 
and polities 

He argues against student government 
assuming “political” positions (it seems 
anything from wishy-washy liberal left- 
wards including agitation in the university 
sphere is “political”), as one can presumably 
divorce all academic functions from political 
considerations.. We might presume that 
he feels all decisions in the academic realm 
of university govemmoit should be based 
on efficiency. Well, it happens that a unilin- 
gual McGill (French, that is) would be eco- 
nomically more efficient in this province 
than a bilingual or unilingual English Mc- 
Gill. Yet can he honestly say that he would 
base any decision on this question on criteria 
of efficiency devoid of political indications? 
Political decisions threaten the cohesion of 
the Students’ Society when they are either 
unrepresentative or when opposition and 
support for given positions tend to be high- 
ly localized along divisions drawn by the 
borders of the various school and faculty 
societies (i. e. because the students in a 
given faculty happen to share, more or less, 
a predominant political orientation, and 
because students in Arts and Science tend 
to be politicized in a direction opposite to 
students in Commerce, for example, fric- 
tion inevitably results). On these grounds, 
questions of secession (of voluntary as- 
sociation within the Students’ Society) on the 
part of various undergraduate societies 
fall into another context; yet the decision 
of association or secession is nevertheless 
a collective one. 

Finally, he cites the nationalistic state- 
ments of UGEQ as a case favoring volun- 
tary membership (because students who 
disagree with these positions - and it 
seems safe to say that most students at 
McGill do) - have their name attached to 
them. Professor Maitre’s argument is 
self-defeating here, and merely indicates 
the alternative to student government. 

Firstly, the Students’ Society is not a 
member of UGEQ but McGill’s thirteen 
school and faculty societies (e.g. ASUS, 
EUS) are. The recent history of the stu- 
dent movement versus representative union 
cleavage in UGEQ deserves examination. 
When first founded, UGEQ was intended to 
be a representative student union, giving 
priority to social and educational issues. 
In the past year (the time during which na- 
tionalistic statements were issued by an 
unaccountable UGEQ Executive) the orga- 
nization has devolved from its original 
framework to a student movement, and its 
Executive has seen itself as a pressure 
group within this movement. This crisis 
of definition was the key issue at its Fourth 
Congress held last week - university dele- 
gates opting for a union and the CEGEP 
delegates favoring a student movement. 
The Congress was deadlocked, and as no 
consensus seems within reach, the orga- 



nization will probably dissolve. If it doesn’t, 
it will fall apart as university undergra- 
duate associations withdraw. Such is the 
distinction between representative student 
government and vanguard student move- 
ments at the provincial and campus levels. 

We wonder which Professor Maitre 
would rather deal with? 

Paul Wong 
President 

George Rowell 
Vice-President 

maut salaries 

To the Editor: 

I welcome your publication of Professor A. 
Arnold’s lett^ pointing to the inadequacy of 
the salary scale proposed for 1969-70. The 
MAUT representatives on the instructions 
of the MAUT Council have repeaterlly call- 
ed attention to this problem at the Univer- 
sity Salary Policy Committee. The matter 
is now under review. 

A. Deutsch 
Chairman 
MAUT Salary Committee 

hoUvian 
student power 

To the Editor: 

More than twenty years ago Bolivian univer- 
sities were democratized by the government 
of the day in an attempt to cool down their 
political activities. University students had 
been at the root of the frequent national rev- 
olutions or attempts at revolution - about a 
hundred successful or unsuccessful attempts 
in twenty-five years. 

As a result, university financing is ar- 
ranged by ear-marking specific taxes for 
the support of a particular university - the 
university of La Paz, for instance, has as 
its source of funds a tax on coca, source of 
cocaine. There is no longer any haggle with 
the government on university grants each 
year. 

University government is by a board 
which coihbines the functions of our Board 
of Governors and our Senate, that is, it deals 
with both financial and academic matters. 
Its membership is half staff, and half stu- 
doits, parity in terms of today’s proponents 
of democratization. 

How does it work? Paraphrasing the re- 
ply of a Professor of Botany at the Univer- 
sity of Cochabamba who described the situ- 
ation, it works as follows: 

“As you will appreciate, when there is a se- 
rious issue before the Board, the student 
members are there in full force, but you can 
be sure, as in your own university, that 
some of our academic colleagues will have 
something that they think is more important 
to do. In consequence, the staff is usually 
outvoted. In my own case, it would be folly 
for me to mark an exam so as to fail too 
many students, or for me to fail an officer 
of the Student Society, since, very simply, 
my appointment would not be renewed! 

We don’t have academic standards that I 
can be proud of; we certainly don’t attract 
non-Bolivians to our university staff, and 
therefore our system inevitably runs down 
hill, with no infusion of new blood and dif- 
ferent standards from outside. We’ll certain- 
ly never produce any Nobel Prize winners. 
What is more serious is that our graduates 
do not have their qualifications accepted in 
countries with the more usual academic 
standards.” 

Name withheld at request of author 
(Continued on page 4) 
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dudeh^s complaint 

To the Editor; 

I have an unpleasant task of self-justifica- 
tion to perform, but I feel that it is forced 
upon me by the circumstances of the case. 
Let it be considered as a memorandum on 
the delicate question of the Course Guide 
and its relation to the university communi- 
ty. 

The national magazine Maclean’s for 
March present contains a short article on 
page 64 entitled ‘‘How to Steer (Hear of 
Professor Fossilhead” in which I have been 
curiously singled out from all professors 
in (Canada for critical comment. Two sen- 
tences taken from the McGill Course Guide 
are quoted as follows: 

“Students saw Professor Dudeck as dog- 
matic and willing to praise only those ideas 
similar to his own. Lectures were almost 
totally irrelevant.” (As you will notice, my 
name is misspelled. The name Dudek, wheth- 
er (Tzech or Polish - as mine is - is never, 
so far as I know, spelled with a “c”.) 

Frankly, I don’t think of myself as a 
very good lecturer, and in my private mind 

I am full of self-doubt; also, I welcome fair 
criticism from my students. But this is a 
very damaging public statement made in a 
large-circulation magazine; and it is espe- 
cially unfortunate if, on examination, it 
turns out to be unjustified and unsupported 
by the facts. 

Let us look at the entire entry in the 
Course Guide itself. Here we find that the 
two sentences quoted are really separated 
by another which begins “He handled the 
course material well...” but this has been 
omitted. However, the Course Guide is still 
very critical. It reads in full: 

“Students were unable to see any goals 
in Professor Dudek’s teaching. Many stu- 
dents felt the course content was too gener- 
al. They had taken the course to understand 
modem poetry. Their main complaint con- 
cerned an inadequate representation of very 
modem poetry, and a too general analysis 
of poems and poets. 

“Students viewed the lecturing course 
as a one-way street, a monologue conducted 
by Professor Dudek who was not specific 
enough in lectures. He was always interest- 
ing, but his inflexibility did not impress the 
students. A few students wanted more tests, 
and a choice between a final and a take- 
home exam was mentioned. There were 
several complaints about the noise in Room 
226. Students also complained that the num- 
ber of term papers did not adequately show 
their ability in the course; as a result, many 
felt their final marks were underrated. The 
teacher did attempt to answer questions, 
but he would not accept opinions contrary 
to his own. Students saw Professor Dudek 
as dogmatic and willing to praise only 
those ideas which were similar to his own. 
He handled the course material well, but 
students felt that he could have placed 
more emphasis on the specifics of poetry 
itself. Lectures were almost totally irrele- 
vant. Students left the course still interested 
but slightly disappointed. Students were 
either indifferent to one another, or found 
some students’ opinions invaluable. 

“Conferences were liked. They were 
rewarding because they offered a better 
chance for discussion within a smaller group. 
In fact, a large majority preferred confer- 
ences to lectures. 

“The course was generally worthwhile. 
Students complained about the professor’s 
bias, but some felt that the professor did 
force out the opinions of others; they are 
the ones who viewed his opinions as cor- 
rect.” 

At the back of the Course Guide we are 
given the sources upon which these critical 
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remarks are supposedly based. We are 
given the questions asked and the statistical 
returns. The relevant questions in this case 
would seem to be 12, 18, 20, 25, and 26. 

No. 12 reads; “The lecturer holds your 
attention 1) all of the time 2) most of the 
time 3) some of the time 4) none of the 
time.” Forty-seven per cent of the students 
answered “most of the time”; 38 per cent 
“some of the time”; 4 per cent “all of the 
time” : total 89 per cent. 

No. 18 reads: “In your opinion, in lec- 
tures 1) facts are over-emphasized 2) in- 
terpretations are over-emphasized 3) there 
is a good balance betwkn fact and interpre 
tation.” Fifty-four per cent answered 
“there is a good balance.” 

No. 20 asked how often the lecturer 
deals satisfactorily with student questions 
and opinions. The answer was 35 per cent 
for “most of the time,” 40 per cent for 
“some of the time”: a total of 75 per cent 
for these two answers. (The third category 
shows 21 per cent only, so that 4 per cent 
is missing somewhere.) 

No. 26 read, “Most of the time the lec- 
turer appears to direct himself 1) to the 
class as a whole 2) to one segment of the 
class 3) to no one in particular.” Here 61 
per cent answered “to the class as a whole.” 

No. 25 asked whether the lecturer 
speaks “1) above your level 2) on your 
level 3) below your level.” Eighty per cent 
answered that the lectures were on their 
level. 

In the light of these statistics, it does 
not seem possible that the summary con- 
clusions of the Course Guide can be justi- 
fied. I should mention that the course in 
question is Modem Poetry, a subject in 
which I am a known critic, anthologist, 
and practicing poet. Especially, I do not 
think it very likely that many students would 
have added written remarks such as “The 
lectures were totally irrelevant,” or “The 
professor is dogmatic and willing to praise 
only those ideas similar to his own.” If 
one or two students made such a remark, 
surely it was not sufficiently representative 
to overbalance the statistical evidence to 
the contrary. 

I find it remarkable that this Course 
Guide, which is so highly critical of my 
lectures, contrasts sharply with the Course 
Guide for 1966. At that time the Course 
Guide reported Professor Dudek as “a 
highly imaginative teacher, very enthusias- 
tic, and capable of transmitting his enthu- 
siasm.” In another course he was rated as 
“an intelligent, knowledgeable, quick-wit- 
ted man who ‘loves his books, his work and 
life’ ”. There were several criticisms, of 
course; but one wonders, have I deteriorated 
so sadly within two years? 

I do not think my teaching has changed 
for the worse since the first Course Guide; 
actually I lecture much less and rely more 
on student-initiated project work - in res- 
ponse to what I conceive to be student de- 
sires in general. I must confess that I did 
not read this year’s Course Guide until two 
days ago when Maclean’s called my 
attention to it. As a result my current teach- 
ing has not been affected at all by this 
year’s Course Guide. 

Therefore, to satisfy my curiosity, I 
added a number of specific questions to the 
Questionnaire which is currently being 
(Ustributed for next year’s Course Guide. 
Two of these questions introduced without 
comment were aimed to test the damaging 
charges made in Maclean’s. I asked spe- 
cifically: 

“Do you think the lectures given by 
Professor Dudek were 1) very useful 2) 
useful 3) only partly useful 4) irrelevant.” 

“Would you say that the point of view or 
attitude of the professor, as presented in 
the class, was 1) lacking in decision 2) 
fairly mild or undefined 3) firm and con- 
vinced 4) dogmatics) extremely dogmatic.” 

The answer to these questions was that 
42.1 per cent found the lectures “very use- 
ful”; a total of 71 per cent found the lectures 
either “very useful” or “useful.” 

Also, 65.7 per cent of the class found 
the professor’s views either “fairly mild 
or undefined” or “firm and convinced.” 



The majority, 55.2 per cent, found them 
“firm and convinced.” 

There were three students who found 
the lectures “irrelevant.” Eleven consider- 
ed the professor “dogmatic,” and two 
“very dogmatic.” These opinions, however, 
must be taken in the light of the teaching 
process as a dialectic; students can mis- 
understand the purpose of provocative over- 
statement, but even this only applies to a 
minority. 

In the light of the above analysis, what 
are we to make of the statements broad- 
cast in Maclean’s? How are we to respond 
to the article on “How to Steer Clear of 
Professor Fossilhead”? 

As a teacher and lecturer I believe my 
professional reputation has been seriously 
damaged, and that without any real justifi- 
cation. I would like to put it before the 
university community, both students and 
faculty, that we have a problem of justice 
and ethics involved in the Course Guide; 
and that published opinions about profes- 
sional people may fall under the category 
of libel if they are not properly substantiated 
and documented. 

Louis Dudek 
English Department 

guidance service 

To the Editor: 

I cannot avoid public rebuttal of the 
misleading and inaccurate evaluation 
of the Guidance Service that appears in 
the March 24 Gazette Supplement report of 
the Student Counselling ^rvices Conunittee 
Meeting on March 3 and the Student Resolu- 
tions presented to the Committee. I am par- 
ticularly disturbed because the Resolutions 
appear to have been written by people at- 
tempting to mislead. Some of the student 
committee members must have known they 
were twisting the facts. One participated in 
the 1966 Academic Productivity Workshop, 
another make extensive use of the Guidan- 
ce Service a year ago and its historical fi- 
les were made available to at least two stu- 
dents. Thus the background, history, and 
practices of the Guidance Service and of the 
Academic Productivity Workshop were 
known. 

What, is this group of students attempting 
to achieve? Several persons assure me the 
answer is obvious: they want to destroy, not 
to build. Whatever their motives, their sta- 
tements are misleading and the McGill com- 
munity should be aware of this. The Reso- 
lutions provide an opportunity to describe a 
programme regarded by many as important. 

The Guidance Service is designed to as- 
sist students who wish to clarify their think- 
ing in respect to educational and vocation- 
al problems, and it also helps resolve per- 
sonal and emotional problems that may af- 
fect adjustment to university or post-uni- 
versity life. It was intended to supplement 
advice by Faculty members. It was establish- 
ed to help a small percentage of students 
who would benefit from a psychologically- 
oriented advisory programme. Its Director 
strongly supported the development of the 
Mental Health programme for those who 
would benefit from psychiatric assistance. 
He also put forward plans that led to the 
creation of the August and September 
Freshman Advisory Service in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science. Through the Guidance 
Service he provided limited financial as- 
sistance for two years to the Student Fresh- 
man Reception Committee. He also gave 
active, although indirect, support to the 
Chaplain Counselling Service this past fall 
(this information was not known to the Com- 
mittee members). Each of these program- 
mes meets genuine needs of certain peo- 
ple. The Academic Productivity Workshop 
which is criticized both in the Minutes and 
in the Resolutions deserve consideration. 
We need many programmes of assistance 
if we are to provide the kinds of aid that are 
really need^ in a complex university en- 
vironment. 

The Guidance Service is professional 
and it is staffed by professionals. It is be- 



yond the competency of the Committee or 
its student members to determine the staff 
that should be employed or the professional 
techniques they apply. One could understand 
a resolution recommending the Guidance 
Service be supplemented by something else 
or a recommendation that the university 
shut it down. Either proposal could be dis- 
cussed on merit. 

Several misleading statements requi- 
re correction; 1. The Academic Produc- 
tivity Workshop comes in for a surprising 
amount of criticism inasmuch as this was an 
eight-day project held at Royal Victoria 
College in August 1966. It was attended by 
only 86 students who registered voluntarily 
and paid $28 for room and board. I am 
surprised to read that fierce competition 
for ranks was encouraged and the criteria 
for success was an “uncritical attitude to- 
wards administrations.” If fierce competi- 
tion for ranks was encouraged it was en- 
couraged by the students themselves as they 
worked in small leaderless groups. I regret 
the accusation that the criteria for success 
was an uncritical attitude towards adminis- 
tration was not made immediately follow- 
ing the Workshop; I came under attack 
from several colleagues for encouraging 
unreasonable and unhealthy criticism of 
Faculty and administration. 

2. Mr. Abbey attended the Workshop and. 
unless he was misquoted in the Minutes, he 
was deliberately misleading when he clari- 
fied his remarks (at the 31 January 1969 
Meeting) by stating “Only two people left, 
none were thrown out, although one of these 
who left was refused re-entry.” Two peo- 
ple did leave the Workshop after at least 
two staff members tried to persuade them 
to stay. The nature of the Workshop groups 
was such that discussion would be seriously 
interfered with if someone dropped out for 
a day or two and then came back. Neither 
student, in any event, asked to be read- 
mitted to the Workshop. When Mr. Abbey 
states that one student was refused re-entiy 
he. meant the student was refused per- 
mission to enter Royal Victoria College 
after withdrawing. No visitors were permit- 
ted. This was a rule from the beginning. 
Both withdrawals spent long hours sitting on 
the steps of Royal Victoria College attemp- 
ting to convince others to join them; no one 
interfered with their right to do this. Both 
were, however, refused re-oitry to Royal 
Victoria College as they were not members 
of the Workshop. 

The Resolutions state that the Guidance 
Service treats its clioits to a barrage of 
tests amongst which the client’s attitudes 
are matched with those of people in va- 
rious professions to help determine a career 
and it is resolved that the Guidance Ser- 
vice is well validated to deal with certain 
problems. Would responsible student com- 
mittee members refuse fellow students ac- 
cess to well established professional pro- 
cedures used by professionals? 

3. Resolution 3 states that the Guidance 
Service should channel people into depar- 
tmental association, other instruments of 
educational reforms and not into such things 
as the Academic Productivity Workshop. 
From reading this one would assume that the 
student representatives were not aware of a 
document on Faculty advising prepared by 
the Director and presented to Faculty ear- 
ly in 1967. This strongly recommended that 
Faculty establish departmental machinery to 
integrate students with on-going department 
activity. The present Freshman Advisory 
Services staffed in August and September 
by non-professional advisors were developed 
from this document, but Faculty did not 
accept the other recommendations. The 
students may not have read this paper, but 
it was available to them. 

4. Resolution 9 instructs the Guidance 
Service to publish data, opinions, etc. in- 
dicating to Senate that failure is in part due 
to the system, not to the student. There 
is information to suggest that certain stu- 
dents fail because of the “system” at 
McGill. But there is neither evidence nor 
informed opinion to suggest that the 

(Continued on page 8) 
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fifth international 
student composers 




symposium 

by Steven Freygood 

“Oaspe,” “Wounded Honey," “Gypsy Ro- 
se” (a cheap wine, not the stripper), “New 
York State Thruway” (someone asked if it 
was about the psychopathology of man in 
the machine age), “How to Play Winning 
Bridge,” “Silly Putty,” “A Slice of Life,” 
“Cold Trembling Mornings, Leading Yes- 
terday to Even” (even the composer doesn’t 
know what the title means). 

Will a common musical language de- 
velop out of our century? Have we lived too 
long with the need to be novel, daring? None 
of the avant-garde compositions was avant- 
garde, even the ambivalent improvisation by 
Bennington which made the tenor sound like 
Caspar the Friendly Ghost. 

^meone read from the I Ching while 
others played. Eric Robertson of Toronto 
wrote for two saxophones, percussion and 
pipe organ. Pierre Genest of Montreal 
wrote for electric guitar and pipe organ. 

“They are so enamoured of them- 
selves as to think it within their 
power to corrupt, spoil, and ruin 
ihe good old rules handed down in 
former times by so many theorists 
and most excellent musicians, the 
very men from whom these mod- 
ems have learned to string together 
a few notes with little grace. For 
them it is enough to create a tumult 
of sounds, a confusion of absurdi- 
ties, an assemblage of imperfec- 
tions.” - G.M. Artusi (1600) 

A few years ago the prophets of the 
ROW said we would all be writing serial 
music but the young composers prefer a 
non-systematic atonal style in which the 
ear and experience are masters of the mu- 
sic. 

In his String Quintet, Donald Steven of 



McGill demonstrated the best string writing 
at the symposium. “Mr. Steven, by what 
system did you arrive at your vertical so- 
norities?” (harmonies to the uninitiated). 
“By ear.” he answered. 

In most writing for small ensembles, 
the instruments seemed to go their sepa- 
rate ways. In vocal writing the voice al- 
ways seemed isolated. This was not true 
of the Cavatinas by John Hawkins of Mc- 
Gill. His use of instruments was always 
inventive yet produced a “tight” ensemble 
effect. 

Christopher Lewis and Alexander Tilley 
wrote the only experimental choral music 
in the symposium. Their sounds were new 
but never at the expense of form. The most 
original work is being done at McGill.. 

Musically, the composers, ot the Man- 
nes School were like children who have 
discovered it is fun to play with their toes. 
They were preoccupied with sounds which 
are rapidly becoming musical curiosities. 
They demonstrated -an observation by 
Nietzsche that “these artists have faces 
like geniuses but hands like everybody 
else’s.” 

At the lecture Istvan Anhalt discussed 
the composition of “Cento,” a work for 
chorus and tape. Written for Canada’s cen- 
tennial, it is not a work of celebration but 
is based on the struggle of many voices to 
be heard. Serge Garant did not discuss but 
played some of his music, including 
“Phrase H” based on a text by Che Gue- 
vara. Harry Somers said nothing at all but 
sang instead. 

During the question period Claude Vi- 
vier of the Conservatoire leaped to the 
front of the hall, jumped up and down and 
began gibbering at Harry Somers rather 
bitterly in German syllables ( a complaint, 
perhaps, that Somers did not address the 



audience in French?). Like his composition 
the previous night it was a good act but 
long-winded. Someone asked Mr. Somers 
what he ate. A group at the back of the hall 
began improvising whistles and pops. 

On Sunday, between concerts, two Irish 
Catholics appeared out of nowhere and 
started converting musicians left and right. 

Less money should have been spent on 
the elaborate programs and more for the 
rental of a good piano. 



'The music from Eastman was conser- 
vative and pedantic, the music from Ben- 
nington was conservative and saccharine. 




State University of New York at Buffalo 



the music from Mannes was dated avant- 
garde, but all the other schools showed in 
their variety of styles a great flexibility 
of teaching methods. This was particularly 
true of McGill. The State University of 
New York at Buffalo presented the most 
experimental program but all the music, 
except for a work for violin, marimba and 
tape by Peter Gena, lacked a solid formal 
foundation. 

The schools which participated in the 
Symposium were McGill, the Royal Con- 
servatory, University of Toronto, the 
Mannes l^hool, the New EIngland Conser- 
vatory, New York State University at Buf- 
falo, Conservatoire de Quebec, Bennington 
College, and University of Pennsylvania. 



awards 
to athletes 

The winner of the highest distinction in 
McGUl’s Intercollegiate Athletic Program 
this year is Nasko Golomeev. On Tuesday, 
18 March 1969 he was presented the Major 
D. Stuart Forbes ’Trophy: the highlight of the 
McGill Awards Banquet held at the Sheraton 
Mount Royal Hotel. 

The Students Athletic Council selection 
of the top athlete was made from a large 
number of candidates. Honourable men- 
tion was given to Dave Fleiszer, Redmen 
fullback who led the O.Q.A.A. in rushing 
this season with 921 yards for 148 tries, 
and Dave Johnson, McGill’s swim ace who 
won 4 gold medals in the O.Q.A.A. Cham- 
pionships and established new records in 
three events. Fleiszer and Johnson were 
runners up for the top award. 

’The twenty-one year old, 6’ IW giant 
Nasko Golomeev is in 2nd year of Archi- 
tecture. His father is attached to the Bul- 
garian Embassy and for this reason he 
chose to study in Montreal and is now at 
McGUl. 

Ontario - Quebec Athletic Association 
Championship Trophies: 

Fencing, Charles Walters Trophy, Mc- 
Gill; Squash, Harald Martin Trophy, Mc- 
Gill; Waterpolo, The Herschorn Trophy, 
McGill; Hockey, Birks Trophy, McGill; 
Swimming, Cardinal Relays - 200 Yd. 
Freestyle, McGill; Swimming, Cardinal 
Relays - 400 Yd. Freestyle, McGill; 
Swimming, Cardinal Relays - 800 Yd. Free- 
style, McGill. 



Individual Championship Trophies: 

Fencing, Desjarlais Trophy, Thomas 
Hoffman; Squash, Molson ’Trophy, Peter 
Martin; Swimming, Neil Buckley Memorial 
’Trophy, Ron Nesbitt; Swimming, Hart 
Devenney Trophy, Dave Johnson. 



Basketball Trophy: 

Martlet Trophy, Most Valuable Redmen 
Player, Nasko Golomeev. 




Nasko Golomeev 



Football Trophies: 

Students’ Society Trophy, Most Valuable 
Senior Player, Dave Fleiszer; Fred Wigle 
Memorial Trophy, For Good Sportsman- 
shp, Sal Lovecchio; Touchdown Trophy, 
Most Valuable Lineman, Cliff Moore; Lois 
Obeck Trophy, Most Improved Player, 
Dave Fleiszer; Fred Dupre Memorial 'Tro- 
phy, Redmen Rookie of Year, Don Cooper; 
Clare Mussen 'Trophy, Most Valuable J. V. 
Player, Ross Dunsmore. 



Hockey Trophies: 

Dr. R. B. Bell Memorial 'Trophy, Most 
Valuable Player, Normand Lord; Albert 
Fyon Trophy, Most Improved Player, Brian 
Barge; Coaches’ 'Troidiy, Most Valuable J. 
V. Player, Doug Crossley. 

Soccer Trophy: 

Bill Searles 'Trophy, Most Valuable 
Redmen Player, Keith Jensen. 

Gold Award: 

Note: The Gold award is given to any 
athlete who has during his period of parti- 
cipation at McGill earned a minimum of 
10 points. No more than 6 points may be 
scored in any one sport. Basis of scoring - 
2 points for a Major “M” and 1 point for 
a Minor “M”. 

Tom Gavin (Squash and Tennis); Peter 
Martin (Squash and Tennis); Andrew Wood 
(Squash and Soccer). 

Forbes 'Trophy: 

D. Stuart Forbes Trophy, Outstanding 
Athlete, Nasko Golomeev. 

Championship Teams - Major Awards 

Fencmg: Beaubien, Jean Claude, Hof- 
mann, Thomas, Javor, Milan, Liosky, Ar- 
thur, Lo, Ka Shui, Poznanski, Mark, Steiner, . 
Ivan, Szanto, Peter, Volgo, Jean Claude. 
Squash: Case, Allan Martin, Gavin, Tho- 
IV^, Martin, Peter Savage, Willis, Richard 
John, Wood, Andrew. 

Waterpolo: Heap, Andrew, Johnson, Da- 
vid, Johnson, Tom, Lantos, Robert, Mitchell 
Hugh, Nesbitt, Ronald, Ruiter, Glenn, Tom- 
lin, William, Yalofsky, Morty, Zinner, Ga- 
briel. 

Championship Teams - Minor Awards 

Waterpolo: Derby, John, Hayward, Paul 
Layton, Jack, Pollydore, Clemsford, Za- 
jehowskk, Richard, Kizetschmar, Ulrich. 



teaching 
music 
to children 

On Wednesday, 2 April, at 3 p.m., in Red- 
path Hall, the Faculty of Music will sponsor 
a demonstration of contemporary ap- 
proaches in the teaching of music to young 
children. 

This demonstration, the first of its kind 
at McGill, will be given by Miss Margaret 
Tse, currently an instructor in special 
techniques in the School Music program 
in the Faculty of Music, and a music spe- 
cialist with the West Island School Com- 
mission. 

She will be assisted by about sixty 
young performers from the ages of six to 
thirteen, all pupils of hers at Northview 
School in Pointe Claire. Their performance 
will include dancing, singing, and playing 
on various instruments. 

Miss Tse’s approach incorporates the 
techniques of Kodaly, Orff, and Dalcroze, 
as well as various others whose methods 
are highly successful and widely practised 
in Europe, and whose methods are slowly 
but surely becoming popular on this con- 
tinent. All of these innovators in music edu- 
cation recognized the importance of be- 
ginning musical studies at an early age, 
when the child is in prime learning condi- 
tion, and when he is most able to perform 
and adapt to new motor and intellectual ac- 
tivities. 

This demonstration, it is hoped, will 
attract staff and students alike, particular- 
ly those with small children, as it is hoped 
to have a series of classes for children of 
staff and students during the next academic 
year, taught by students of the Faculty of 
Music under the guidance of Miss Tse. The 
public is cordially invited to this free de- 
monstration. 

t' 

employment 

opportunities 

If you are interested in any of the positions 
below, or know of anyone who mi^t be 
int^ested, please tele^one the Personnel 
Department. 

Chairman’s Secretary, Meteorology 

An efficient, organized secretary capable 
of- assuming responsibility and working 
independently. Must have excellent skills. 
Call 392-5363. 

Stenographer, Law 

Bright rec^t business college graduate. 
Accuracy and speed essential. Call 392-5363. 
aerk/'T>pist, FYeshman Advisory Service 

Successful applicant must enjoy handl- 
ing student enquiries. Accurate typing es- 
sential. Call 392-5363. 

Jr. Programmer 

Position available for candidates with 
a minimum of one year experience on IBM 
360/50 (COBOL language). A strong 
mathematical background is mandatory. 

The successful applicant will be requir- 
ed to develop computer programmes for 
use in quantitative studies and assist eco- 
nomists with programming problems. Call 
392-5364. 

Instrument Maker 

Position avaUable for an individual witl 
workshop experience, such as welding, mill 
ing, etc. and also some knowledge of wooc 
work, electrical work, and sheet metal wori . 

The successful applicant will be requL'^- 
ed to fabricate research equipment. Cand 
dates who thrive on diversifi^ work woul I 
be interested in this position. Call 392-5364. 
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a time to die: biafra 



It is a Time to Die again in Biafra. April, 
May, and June are always the ‘‘hungry 
months” before new crops are in. This 
year, on both sides of a stalemated front 
line as well as in the refugee-swollen heart- 
land of what remains of “Biafra,” these 
“hungry months” may never end. Reason- 
ed estimates of the next few months’ death 
toll by hunger go up to two and a half mil- 
lion. 

For what it was worth, we at McGill had 
the opportunity to wring our hands over 
the Nigerian war last Saturday at an “Inter- 
national Teach-In on Biafra,” sponsored by 
the Universite de Montreal, McGill, UGEQ 
the World University Service of Quebec, and 
the Comite d’Aide au Biafra of Montreal. 
I say “for what it was worth” for. at least 
four reasons. 

A first ground for my discouragement 
was the partisanship of the “Teach-In” it- 
self. As Nigerian Professor Akin Mabogunje, 
whose Keith Callard lecture series happen- 
ed to bring him to McGill at this time, 
pointed out, a teach-in might have been ex- 
pected to present several points of view and 
to encourage debate among them. Instead, 
Dr. Mabogunje, asked at the last minute to 
make some remarks, gave the only pro- 
Nigerian position on the program. 

The remainder was of high quality. 
There were pictures of the dead and dying. 
Television films (from “W5” and the “Take 
30” programs) showed poignantly both 
bombed markets and the tragic heroism of 
Colonel Ojukwu, whose voice and visage 
evoke the full burden of man’s fate. Discus- 
sions of relief work and recent glimpses of 
life in Biafra added to the graphic portrayal 
of present conditions in Biafra and the in- 
terpretation of history which makes her 
people choose independence or death while 
claiming it. The major addresses of the 
evening gave further evidence for the Bia- 
fra case. Dr. A.N. Onejeme, Biafra’s of- 
ficial representative in New York, reas- 
serted his people’s will to succeed. He 
stated agreeably that after the war Biafra 
would be happy to be good neighbors and 
to share common services with Nigeria. 
And he urged his view that humanitarian 
relief without political support is equiva- 
lent to fattening people up so that they 
might be killed more sportily by the 
Nigerians. 

Stanley Diamond, Professor of Anthro- 
pology at the New School for Social Re- 
search, gave a shortened version of the 
same speech he gave at McGill a year ago. 
Biafra, he reminded us, is still a symbol 
of all the problems of nation-building in the 
Third World, of the failure of optimistic 
views on the inevitability of economic 
growth, of man’s inhumanity to man, of the 
hypocrisy of big-power politics, and of the 
impotence of the UN. Filling in the details 
of Biafran (or, more especially, Ibo) cul- 
ture and history, he conclud^ with the 
much more debatable image of Biafra as a 
symbol of the possibility of true freedom in 
the modem world. 

Stephen Lewis, Ontario New Democratic 
MLA and the most active pro-Biafran poli- 
tical figure in Canada concluded by venting 
his anger at all the world’s governments 
for continuing their historic brutalization 
of Africa and Africans for the crudest of Eu- 
ropean, Asian, and North American politi- 
cal and economic motives. Of Professor Ma- 
bogunje, who spoke before him of the need 
to heal Nigerian wounds and get back to 
the business of building what can be the 
strongest of African countries, Lewis ask- 
ed, “What kind of federal state are you go- 
ing to form over the bodies of two million 
Biafrans?” (Lest you be carried away, 
possible answers are the US after its civil 
war, the Soviet Union, or in some ways con- 
temporary Europe.) 
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But given all this magnificent argument 
and rhetoric, my second reason for dis- 
couragement was the lack of turn-out for 
the teach-in. Subtract the Nigerians and 
Biafrans, the organizers and speakers, and 
the already heavily committed, and there 
wtte probably not more than thirty or so 
people there on Saturday to learn. Quebec 
has problems enough of its own, we mi^t 
conclude - and its English speakers are 
uptight to the point of immobility (or is it 
high mobility?). In any case, the University 
of Toronto turned out five or six times 
as many listeners, and the fund-raising, 
political activity, and writing that has been 
done in Clanada has been done in Toronto 
and Ottawa. Not entirely though: some 

kids sold salami in Cote St. Luc last week- 
end for Biafra (which, I guess, is better 
than sending it there). 




A third basis for despair is the mon- 
strosity of the motives that people use and 
get used by in support of or opposition to 
Biafra. I have noted those of Canadian po- 
liticians, only slightly less silly than those 
of the perennial anticommunists. For Dia- 
mond the egalitarian achievement-orient- 
ed Ibos are a socialist Zionist’s last hope. 
For the straightforward propaganda mills 
Six Million has for a year been the magic 
number with which to evoke empathy with 
the Biafrans. For some of this teach-in’s 
organizers and participants, having it partly 
in French but at McGill, and drawing the 
paralle between Quebec and Biafra, was a 
way to “francise” the university. If people 
do the right things for the wrong motives 
they may not be faultable, but when the axes 
they grind are so obviously not the best tools 
for the job of persuasion, the credibility of 
the issue itself is questioned. 

The major problem was then unresolved 
by the teach-in: how does one decide which 
side of the Nigerian-Biafran conflict to sup- 
port, if one should decide at all. To take the 
last clause first, there are two possibilities 
that have been stated for not making a de- 
cision. It has been said that one should 
help get aid to the starving - on one side or 
both - “regardless” of one’s politics. This 
high purpose cannot be realized. Through 
the complexities of the international mon- 
etary system, salaries for relief workers 
in Biafra have been hard currency that 



has been turned into weaponry for war. 
There is some evidence that Biafra might 
have collapsed last year and the war ended 
without those salaries. If that is true, per- 
haps (only perhaps) there would be less 
suffering now. Second, it is said that any 
advocacy smacks of neo-colonialism, 
brutalization of Africans, and so on. Whitey 
(and American black), keep your dirty hands 
off! But for some of us all men are still our 
brothers. 

How does one decide for one of the sides 
or the other? Many people know that in their 
heads Nigeria is ri^t, while in their hearts 
Biafra wins. The problem for them is then 
the philosophical one of what role one’s 
emotions ought to play in one’s decisions. 
Any teaching-in is dangerous to the Niger- 
ian cause because whatever the overt dis- 
cussion, a forum is provided for the ex- 
ploitation of Biafra’s obvious role of under- 
dog. 

But I cannot tell people whether or not 
to give in to their emotions. And in this case 
it is extremely difficult to politicize people 
first and let their emotions follow, since 
they have so few definable interests in the 
conflict. 



Can one decide, but for neither side? 

I think so. A cease-fire, internationally 
patrolled, and a land or river corridor for 
massive relief would save Nigerians and 
Biafrans without resolving the war in favor 
of Nigeria or Biafra. While obviously 
time would be gained for both sides to 
replenish their supplies and buttress their 
military positions, time can also be used 
for peace talks. People in the Middle East^ 
have lived (although in harsh conditions) for" 
twenty years with “only” three wars, not 
one interminable and devastating one, as 
in Viet Nam. 

But my fourth ground for depression 
is that neither Nigeria nor Biafra would 
accept the position I only start to outline, 
and the East and West will not force them 
to do so. And you, good reader (and I) will 
go on to our second cup of coffee and into 
April, in Biafra a Time to Die. 



Dan K. Aronson 
Assistant Professor 
Department of .Anthropology 



Canadians uninformed 
on biafra-nigeria war 



“I feel called upon to make use of my visit 
to help correct some ‘fantastic impres- 
sions’ that Canadians have about my coun- 
try’s plight. I have a deep concern over 
Canadian lack of understanding of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding my country’s civil 
war, and I lay the responsibility for this 
squarely at the feet of the Canadian press,” 
stated Dr. Akin Mabogunje, Dean of Social 
Sciences at Nigeria’s University of Ibadan 
in an exclusive interview with the Reporter. 

Dr. Mabogunje is in Canada to deliver 
a series of public lectures sponsored by 
McGill’s Centre for Developing Area Stu- 
dies. His field is human geography, and the. 
series of lectures he is giving at McGill 
is titled, “Regional Mobility and Resource 
Development in West Africa.” 

“What concerns me greatly is the one- 
sided coverage the Canadian newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television give to the 
war, and fte emphasis given to the suffer- 
ing of the Biafrans.” Dr. Mabogunje add- 
ed, “There is a neglect to report on the 
suffering shared- by many millions of Ni- 
gerians on the Federalist side which is 
difficult to comprehend of a press which 
purports to be objective. Canadians have 
received little information about events 
leading to the secession of Biafra and the 
current hostilities.” 

“It is preposterous to use words like 
genocide, integration subservience, fight 
for survival to describe the situation of 
Biafra and the plight of the Ibos,” Dr. 
Mabogunje maintains. “My country’s 
tragic war is not to eliminate an entire 
people; this is propoganda which Biafran 
leaders use to stir up their own supporters 
and to gain outside support to maintain the 
war. Canadians must come to realize, as 
I believe the Canadian Government does, 
that support for Biafra will only prolong the 
misery and increase the death toll of the 
defenders.” 

When asked why it is worth waging this 
war to defeat Biafra with all its tragic 
consequences. Dr. Mabogunje replied, “The 
war is being fought because Biafra held 
territorial ambitions in Eastern Nigeria, 
which include the homeland of minoriry 
groups who support the Federation. The 
problem of so many Canadians I have talked 
to, is that they do not separate the human- 
itarian concerns from the political conse- 
quences. It seems that Mr. Ojukwu has been 
very successful in convincing Westerners 
that to support Biafra is humanitarian and 
to support the Federation is not. To under- 



stand why this position is false requires 
some background as to why Biafra seceded.” 

pre-independent 

nigeria 

“At the time Nigerians were agitating 
for independence there was a situation 
wherein each region had major and minor 
ethnic groups, with the latter advocating 
statehood for themselves. At the same time 
there was great disparity in the size of the 
regions. Most Nigerians felt both problems 
could be resolved by creating states within 
a Federation,” he explained. 

“The British were aware of this prob- 
lem, and in 1957, they set up the Willings 
Conunission to look into the fears of the 
minorities. It left Nigerian leaders with a 
Hobson’s choice — either allow Britain to 
create the states and wait a longer time to 
gain independence, or accept independence 
and deal with the question ourselves. 



“The question of states was dealt with 
in respect to only the Western region, which 




(Continued on page 7) 




(Continued from page 6) 

became the Western State and Mid-West 
State. This problem was a source of continu- 
ing concern after independence.” 

coups 

“On January 15, 1966, there was the 
first coup. It came at a time when there 
was a considerable upheaval in the Wes- 
tern region necessitating bringing in the 
army. Secondly, the pattern of the coup 
revealed that most of the civil and army 
leaders killed were non-Ibo. 

“Ironsi, who became the Head of the 
Government, immediately announced over 
the radio that he would not tamper with the 
Constitution; and in February he set up a 
Commission to ascertain the wishes of the 
people. The second step he took was to 
carry out a set of promotions, giving 17 
out of the 23 senior posts in the army to 
Ibos. His third action was to announce, in 
May, that he had dissolved all regional 
governments. 

“Between January and May, there were 
many reports of provocative actions involv- 
ing Ibos, and several riots occured where 
a lot of Ibos were killed. 

“On July 29, 1966, the second coup oc- 
curred in Ibadan during a Conference of 
national leaders called by Ironsi. Ironsi 
was killed and his non-Ibo Chief of Staff, 
Gowon, became leader.” 

gowon takes over 

“Gowon’s first act was to call a Cons- 
titutional Conference with representatives 
from the four regions. It got very close to 
resolving most of the outstanding issues in 
the direction of decentralizing power. This 
was not greeted too enthusiastically by the 
minorities, who particularly feared the 
turning over of control to the police and 
the army of the regions. However, the 
most important event at this time was a 
broadcast of Radio Cotonou in Dahomey, 
that a large number of northerners in Port 
Harcourt and Aba had been killed by Eas- 
terners. There were fresh outbreaks of 
violence in the North, and the Conference 
which had adjourned for the October 1 cele- 
brations did not reconvene. 



McGill’s part in the Kenya Medical Develop- 
ment Plan is progressing well, according 
to project director Dr. Douglas Cameron 
and Dean Maurice McGregor of Medicine, 
who visited Koiya recently. 

The aim of the year-old plan is to 
train Kenyan medical students in their own 
country where the shortage of doctors is 
extreme. 

In Canada, funds are provided by the 
Canadian International Development Agency 
(formerly the External Aid Office). Mc- 
Gill has a two-year renewable contract 
under Mdiich it receives at present about 
$300,000 annually. 

5ix McGill doctors have been in Nairobi 
since July, helping establish and develop 
University College’s departments of ped- 
iatrics and internal medicine. 

They are: Drs. Howard Mitchell, Lome 
Shapiro, and James MacDougall in internal 
medicine, and John Charters, Alan Finley, 
and Colin Forbes in pediatrics. 

As well as teaching the undergraduate 
Kenyan medical students, each team is 
responsible for the professional care of 
patients in a teaching unit, and the Cana- 
dians have taken part in various clinics 
and hospital committees. 

The second phase of the programme, the 
post-graduate training of residents in med- 
icine and pediatrics, is somewhat hamper- 
ed at present by the fact that the Kenyan 
Ministry of Health can afford to assign very 
few doctors to advanced training due to the 
“overall stringency of the medical man- 
power situation.” 



“Ojukwu, the Ibo leader of the Eastern 
region, said he could not guarantee the safety 
of other Nigerians in his region. Despite 
strong appeals for moderation on both 
sides, Nigerians started returning to the 
regions of their origins. 

“In January 1967, the country learn- 
ed that all military govemore had gone to 
Aburi in Ghana, and certain decisions were 
reached which would resolve the crisis. 
A great controversy arose, however, 
over the nature of these settlements which 
was not helped by a plane crash which 
killed several of the participants.” 



biafra secedes 

Dr. Mabogunje continued, “Biafra said 
that what was agreed was that Nigeria should 
be converted into a Confederation, and 
Ojukwu unilaterally took steps to institute 
this concept. Also, the minority leaders 
started exerting pressure that this was a 
good way to create the states, and on 27 
May, 1967, the 12 states were created. On 
30 May, Ojukwu announced the secession 
of Biafra claiming sovereignty over the 
entire Eastern region, which is comprised 
of not only Ibos, but also minority groups 
who had been quite explicit in wanting to 
stay in the Federation as long as their 
states rights were guaranteed. 

“Ojukwu immediately began to arm for 
war and civil war was again upon us.” 



a hopeless cause 

Getting back to Dr. Mabogunje’s con- 
demnation of our press, he pointed out 
the fact that it describe the position that 
the Ibos are so hated, that they could not 
survive; when in actual fact there are still 
2,000,000 Ibos living in Nigeria in safety. 

His advice to Canadians is to support 
their government’s efforts to settle the 
war through the United Nations at the 
earliest possible moment. This is the only 
way to end the suffering and death. Dr. 
Mabogunje concluded, “The material 
support you give to Biafra only sustains 
a little longer the hopeless cause of its 
leaders.” 



The situation should improve some- 
what when the students now being trained 
graduate in 1972 and ease the overall man- 
power deficit. 

There are at present only about 600 
qualified doctors in Kenya to serve a popu- 
lation of approximately 6.5 million (compar- 
ed to 8,000 in Quebec for a population of 
about 5.9 million). 

The third phase of the programme will 
involve advanced training in Canada of Afri- 
can doctors who eventually will replace the 
Canadian and other teachers in running the 
medical school. 

This phase has been launched somewhat 
ahead of schedule with the arrival in Mont- 
real, on a two year programme, of Dr. Hil- 
lary Ojiambo. He is a postdoctoral fellow 
in cardiology at the Montreal General Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Cameron says that equipment in the 
medical school is not elaborate. The aim 
is to train the Kenyans with equipment whicf 
will be available to them in practice. 

He is impressed with the high calibre 
and the motivation of the students. 

Dr. Howard Mitchell, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Fall ‘68 issue of the Mont- 
real General Hospital News, writes that for 
the Canadians “the experience has been 
most rewarding in terms of personal satis- 
faction, although the feeling of the immen- 
sity of the task... is apt to be overwhelm- 
ing.” 

This summer, Drs. Finlay and Shapiro 
will be returning to Canada. The others 
have all renewed their one-year contracts 



macdonald and 
CEGEP students 

Macdonald College held a unique symposium 
on 22 March, for parents and students who 
have applied for admission to their equiva- 
lent two year CEGEP-level education course, 
starting next fall. 

There will be three streams of courses 
conducted: physical sciences, biological 
sciences, and the Humanities. The main 
discussion centred on the Physical and Bio- 
logical Sciences program (PABS for short), 
as a detailed program has yet to be worked 
out for the Humanities courses. 

Speaking to the province-wide audience 
that had been invited. Dean H. G. Dion, 
Vice-Principal Macdonald College, said, 
“The main purpose of this symposium is 
to reassure parents and would-be students 
that we are ready to accept students and 
give them a well-thought-out, first-rate 
education in keeping with the tradition of 
this institution and university.” 

“We believe in CEGEPs,” Dean Dion 
added, “two years of post-secondary school 
is most useful for preparing students for 
university studies. We are deeply concern- 
ed with the future of young people in Que- 
bec, and we are making every effort no 
nutter how uncomfortable or difficult it is 
for us to fulfill these educational pro- 
grams.” 

Admission to the PABS equivalent of 
CEGEP-level education will be registered 
in the Agricultural faculty of the College. 
Students completing the two year course in 
Physical Sciences can enter engineering, 
physics, chemistry, and agriculture facul- 
ties in university. Those students complet- 
ing Biological Sdences can enter medicine, 
veterinary medicine, and biological facul- 
ties of the university. A great amount' of 
flexibility is being maintained in the 
courses being offered by the Education de- 
partment of the College. 

Students, to gain admission, must have 
an average of 65% marks in 10 papers. 
Last date for applications is 15 August. No 
limits will be kept on admission for quali- 
fied students, the minimum entrance age 
being 17. Students completing Grade 12 will 



and will remain, with their families, in 
Nairobi. 

Dr. Alan Ross, former Physician-in- 
Chief of the Montreal Children’s Hospital, 
is also in Nairobi, though not as part of the 
plan. He is founding professor of pediatrics 
at the new school. 

Dr. Cameron points out that not only 
may a greater number of students be train- 
ed by having teachers go to Kenya than 
would be possible if the students went 
abroad, but that students abroad for several 
years at early stages of their training tend 
to lose touch with their country and not re- 
turn to it: “Thus the individual benefits 
more than the country.” 

There are at present 44 . medical stu- 
dents enrolled in two classes. Sixty have 
been accepted to start their studies in 
July. It is anticipated there will by 75 
students in the entering class in 1970, and 
90 in 1971. “Thereafter, the size of the 
freshman class will increase to 105 and 
will likely remain stable for some years. ” 

In a report to the Canadian government 
Dr. Cameron says “the rate of development 
of the medical school is very rapid indeed 
and one seldoriK if ever, matched in new 
medical schools Mywhere.” 

Eventually the plan will be totally run 
by Africans, the aim of the Canadians and 
other foreigners involved being “to run 
ourselves out of a job.” Hopefully this will 
occur in five to ten years. 

Other countries involved are: Scotland, 
Italy, West Germany, Holland, and Sweden. 



be admitted to the second year of the 
course. Fees will be lower by about $100 
to $150 for this two-year course. 

An interesting panel discussion was held 
with a parent, an applicant student, and a 
guidance director in a secondary school 
system aiming questions at a member of 
the faculty, a member of the staff com- 
mittee for recruitment, the admissions of- 
ficer, and the Past President of the Stu- 
dents’ Council. Later, members of the 
panel answered questions from the audi- 
ence. After the lunch break, members of 
the faculty were on hand to answer indivi- 
dual questions and problems of parents and 
students. Information packets on courses, 
admission rules, etc., were made avail- 
able. 

urban air 
pollution 

This Tuesday the Department of Phys- 
iology hosted the third session in its series 
on air pollution. 

Two experts from different fields spoke 
on this problem. Professor T. Oke from 
the Geography Department presented a me- 
teorologist’s ^proach to the problem of 
urban air pollution. He said that polution 
is not necessarily a result of waste products, 
being released into the air. The bulk of 
waste products being released into our 
atmosphere is actually above our heads. 

It is the particular physical structure of 
our cities which causes the pollutants to 
descend and mix with the air we breathe. 
The city is a heat island which creates con- 
vection updrafts. The air rushing in to re- 
place the rising air is not a smooth flow, 
but is broken up by buildings. This mechan- 
ical mixing is what brings the polluted 
strata down to ground level. 

Many methods have been tried to stop 
polluted air from descending. The results 
have been generally unsatisfactory though 
there is some progress. The variable which 
is easiest for man to control is emission 
of pollutants into the atmosphere. And it 
is in this area that we can expect the main 
progress. 

Apart from pollution, the urban climate 
is generally about 20% less sunny than the 
rural. It is also drier, more turtmlent, but 
less windy. 

The second speaker. Dr. W.M. Thurl- 
beck from the Institute of Pathology dis- 
cussed the effects of inhaled pollutants on 
the lungs. 

In 1964 there were 20,000 deaths from 
chronic bronchitis in the United States. The 
death rate doubles itself every six years, 
and by J^uaiy of 1973, more people will 
die from chronic bronchitis than from lung 
cancer. The two diseases together wiU 
account for an estimated 140,000 deaths in 
1973. 

Chronic bronchitis is so prevalent that 
a quarter of all adult males and a tenth of 
adult females have this disorder. In 60% of 
all adult males at age 65, the lungs are 
worn out and rotting away. 

Other lung disorders attributable to 
pollutants are the several types of emphy- 
sema and a special instance of asttoa 
called episodic asthma. 

A severe outbreak of episodic asthma 
occured recently in New Orleans where at 
certain times, hundreds of people an hour 
would rush choking to the hospital. The 
cause was finally traced to grain dust from 
the large grain elevators, blowing onto the 
skin. The allergic reactions to this created 
mucous plugs in the airways of the lungs 
and consequent difficulty in breathing. 

Large-scale smoking and migration to 
cities both started with the Second World 
War, so it is difficult to make comparisons 
to the relative dangers of smoking and air 
pollution. 

Dr. Thurlbeck estimates that of the 
20,000 deaths in 1964 due to bronchitis, 
19,500 would have survived had they not 
smoked. 
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forum 

(Continued from page 4) 
percoitage of failure in the present “sys- 
tem” is more than it would be in another 
“system” with equal academic standards. 
My personal view is that one might expect 
different students to fail, but not fewer. I 
question the intellectual integrity of uni- 
versity members who would make a demand 
such as is found in Resolution 9. 

This letter has dealt only with the at- 
tack on the Guidance Service although 
equally negative and irresponsible state- 
ments about other Services are found in the 
Resolutions by the studoit representatives 
on the Soiate Committee on Counselling 
Services. 

Is the studoit body comfortable with such 
representation on a Committee that could 
do much to improve student services? Stu- 
dent committee members identify them- 
selves with a document that suggests they 
are destructive, power hungry, and com- 
pletely indifferent to the needs of large 
groups of their fellow students. The tragedy, 
apart from the fact that this statement of 
Resolutions is highly destructive, is that it 
may discourage others from devoting time, 
effort, and initiative to ventures that would 
be useful to the academic community. 

One new project to improve studoit ser- 
vices is imperative if machinery does not 
now exist whereby the studoit body can be 
assured of responsible representation on 
Committees: the establishment of such pro- 
cedures and their application to the Senate 
Committee bn Counselling Services. 

Edward C. Webster 
Director, 
McGill Guidance Service 



reporter rapped 

To the Editor: 

I wish to reply to your editorial which 
states your position on the Reporter motion 
proposed by me and which is now before 
the Senate. First of all I would like to 
suggest that you are somewhat premature 
in your observations. As you know this de- 
bate is to be continued and even though I 
am flattered by the fact that your editorial 
is directed only to nty observations I think 
that a great deal more enlightenment will 
come your way after you have listened to 
the observations made by some of the other 
Senators. If you feel that I am alone in my 
criticisms then you are in for a big sur- 
prise. 
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I also am somewhat surprised that you 
did not see fit to answer many of the com- 
ments which I have made. I began by point- 
ing out that regardless of the format or 
style of a newspaper it has to be read by 
staff and students, I pointed out that this 
paper was' just not being read as was evi- 
denced. by fact that large numbers of these 
remained at the end of the day in the various 
buildings where they are initially placed. 
Vice-Principal Shaw’s reply to this struck 
me as a complete non sequitur. He pointed 
out that the numbers which were placed in 
the piles were gradually being reduced to 
ensure that no large numbers remained. 
This has absolutely nothing to do with the 
numbers which are being read. 

I think a very simple census taken 
among students and staff would support the 
views which I have made regarding the 
reading and impact of your newspaper. 

You suggest that I made charges which 
I did not substantiate. I never said that large 
numbers of letters to the editor go unpub- 
lished. I pointed out that it took an inordi- 
nately long time to publish a large number 
of these letters because of the absurd dead- 
lines which you had placed on the appear- 
ance of the material in the Reporter. This 
has been relayed to me, by many staff 
members. Your deadlines may have changed 
now to become more sensible but this is a 
very recent and happy occurence. 

The truth is that important matters have 
not been published in the Reporter simply 
because you appeared only once weekly. 
You point this out yourself in the following 
paragraph when you say that other press 
and television and radio covered many of 
these important items five days earlier. 

There is no point in setting up a straw 
man and knocking it down again. You say 
“there are those who would claim the only 
matters relevant to this university are its 
campus politics.” Nowhere in any speech 
which I have made or any article which I 
have written will you ever find such a state- 
ment. I submit to you that this is a journal- 
istic irrelevance. I do not know anyone in 
this university, including myself, who wants 
the Reporter to act as the right-wing count- 
erpart to the McGill Daily. Many of us 
would 13ce a balanced reasoned approach 
which I don’t think is what we have been 
getting. I am pleased to see that the editor 
agrees that, as he puts it, “science and 
research have been somewhat neglected.” 



Dr, H, Hahlo 

The appmntment of Dr. Hermann Hahlo as 
Director of the Institute of Foreign and 
Comparative I^w has been announced by 
Maxwell Cohen, Dean of the Faculty of Law. 

Dr. Hahlo, previously Dean of Law at the 
University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, succeeds the founding direct- 
or of the Institute, Dr. J. J. Gow, who has 
leftMcGill. 

The Institute, which first accepted stu- 
doits in September 1966, was established 
with the aid of a Ford Foundation grant. 

Dr. Hahlo describes its twofold purpose 
as first to establish a link between the com- 
mon and civil legal systems which meet in 
Canada, and second to create in Canada a 
research centre where foreign legal systems 
can be studied. 

A further aim of the Institute is to ex- 
plore new ways to assist in the development 
of foreign trade through more intimate 
knowledge of foreign law. 

Through the link between Canada’s 
common and civil legal systems provided 
by the Institute, McGill is able to train 
“truly Canadian” lawyers, competent in 
both, explains Dr. Hahlo. 

The Institute enables post-graduate 
studies in comparative law “for students 
from all over the world in a city where two 
of the great legal systems join so uniquely.” 
At present there are ten students from Can- 
ada, Europe, and Asia enrolled. 

Dr. Hahlo came to McGill last year as 
Visiting Ftofessor of comparative law. 



First of all I do not really know why he 
differentiates science from research but 
that is not a matter for discussion at the 
present time. Suffice it to say that this uni- 
versity has had an international reputation 
for more than half a century in the areas 
of medical, biological, and physical scien- 
ces. To ignore these areas virtually com- 
etely as has been done is simply an ad- 
mission of journalistic myopia. 

Both Vice-Principal Shaw and the edit- 
or make a strong point about the coverage 
of the arts and literature. Here again no 
one questions the relevance or demands 
the exclusion, especially since the Mc- 
Gill Daily has abdicated this area. I suggest 
that one should really pay a little more 
attention to the suggestions which have been 
made. The suggestion has been made that 
an inordinately large percentage of the 
space in the Reporter has been used for 
illustrations connected with arts and lite- 
rature, not that there should be no section 
on the arts and literature. Whether the 
Reporter gets a prize given by some Amer- 
ican graphics institute or not for these 
illustrations is irrelevant. The question is, 
is this what the university needs at the 
present time? Let me suggest again as I 
did at the Senate meeting that showing a 
picture of Dean Cohen is fine in an issue 
where one publishes a substantial inter- 
view with him. However, to use a quarter 
page for this seems to me to be somewhat 
absurd, especially when half of this was not 
Dean Cohen but were the magnificent cur- 
tains which apparently he has in his office. 
Is this really a sensible way to spend hard- 
needed university funds at the present time? 

I would suggest that the editors of the 
Reporter take a good hard look at the dis- 
tribution of the numbers of column inches 
which have been devoted to the various 



McGill’s first Sunmier School of Chinese 
wiU start 12 May and go to 27 June. The 
six-week school is a project of the Centre 
for East Asian Studies, which began to func- 
tion during the present academic year. 

The new language Summer School aims 
for an enrolment of 40 students in its fresh- 
man year of operation. So far it has received 
committments from 15 persons within Mc- 
Gill. Announcements of the new programme 
are now being circulated to other univer- 
sities. 

The Summer School will operate under 
the total immersion system developed so 
successfully by the university’s French 
Summer School. Professor D. L. Kuan, As- 
sociate Director of the Centre, and Mrs. P. 
Wong will undertake the major portion of 
the language instruction. 

Professor Paul T. K. Lin, Director of 
the Centre, emphasized “that although there 
will be a lot of conversation involved, the 
Summer School will also offer students 
many opportunities to learn about the cultun 
and traditions of China.” 

Those interested in obtaining more in- 
formation about the Summer School may 
contact Dr. Lin (392-4582) or Dr. Kuan 
(392-4280) at the Centre, 3483 Peel Street, 
Montreal 112, P.Q. 

McGill established the Centre in re- 
cognition of the increasing importance of 
teaching and research in the field of Chi- 
nese civilization courses in the early 1930s, 
but it has lagged behind for many years. 

As a result of renewed interest in China, 
McGill was able to establish the Norman 
Bethune Medical Exchange, the only North 
.^erican university to succeed in setting 
up an academic exchange with China. Under 
this exchange Professor K.A.C. Elliott, 
then Chairman of Biochemistry, went to 
Peking in 1964. 

Dr. Elliott, in 1965, became Chairman 
of a Committee on Oriental Studies. In 
1966, this committee was replaced by the 
Committee on East Asian Studies of the 



items in the Reporter. Let me give you 
some data. The Gazette used up 25.0%. Mc- 
Gill affairs, not specifically academic, used 
up 14.0%, McGill affairs academic 3.7%, 
and university affairs not McGill, 3.8%, i.e. 
a total of 21.5%. Illustrations, on the other 
hand were responsible for 23.5% of the 
space used. I am pointing out to you that 
there seems to be a rather curious imba- 
lance in a newspaper ostensibly concerned 
with university affairs where the illustra- 
tions cover on a column-inch basis more 
than all of the articles concerned with 
university affairs put together. 

The illustrations are admittedly very 
pretty and many win prizes but the ques- 
tion is, does this imbalance serve the uni- 
versity? This was one of the issues I raised. 
If you do not feel that this is an imbalance 
then I would like to point out again how 
strongly we need an independent editorial 
board. 'Kme does not permit me to continue 
this discussion here to deal with some of 
the other items. I trust that these will re- 
ceive such full discussion at Senate. 



L. Yaffe 
Chemistry 




Late last night John Fekete, leading figure 
in McGill’s student action, was being detain- 
ed by the QPP for the RCMP at police head- 
quarters, 750 Bonsecours. A reliable sour- 
ce told the Reporter that Fekete had 
been picked up early Wednesday by the po- 
lice but at press time it was not known if 
any charges would be laid against him. 



Faculty of Arts and Science. There ensued 
an expansion of courses offered on China 
and East Asia in history, political science 
and economics and courses in Chinese 
language. 

When Dr. Lin arrived in 1965, there 
were three courses and 30 students involved 
in Chinese and East Asian studies. Today, 
there are 300 students and some 15 course 
offerings in history, economics and poli- 
tical science, including four Chinese- 
lan^age courses. A half-dozen students 
are involved in graduate work. 

Interest is growing rapidly and 90 stu- 
dents recently circulated a petition to ins- 
titute Japanese language and literature 
courses. 

The mandate of the inter-disciplinary 
Centre is to build up library resources and 
research personnel, as well as to coor- 
dinate and stimulate teaching and research 
within individual disciplines. McGill back 
in the 1930s had one of the finest collec- 
tions on East Asian studies in North Amer- 
ica - the Gest Library. Unfortunately, due 
to financial stringencies during the de- 
pression, the university couldn’t keep it 
up and it was given to Princeton. 

During the Centre’s freshman year it 
has brought a number of outstanding lectur- 
ers to McGill. They include Professors 
Franz Schurmann, University of Califor- 
nia; Ezra Vogel, Associate Director of 
Harvard’s East Asian Research Centre; 
Stuart Schram, Director of the University 
of London’s Contemporary China Institute 
and School of Oriental and African Studies; 
Professor Jean Chesneaux, distinguished 
Sinologist from France who specializes in 
secret societies and labour movements 
in China. Other visiting lecturers were 
Chester Running, Canadian Ambassador 
to China at the time of the overthrow of the 
Chiang Kaishek regime, and Dr. Han Suyin 
who delivered the Beatty Memorial lectures 
last fall. 



east asian studies 
programme 








